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EDITORIAL 
AE, 


In the words which he prefixed to his first volume of poems, A.E. has ex- 
plained for us, once and for ever, the meaning of the noble life which has now 
come to its peaceful and triumphant close on earth. In the preface to that 
small immortal book called ‘‘ Homeward ” he has written “ IJ know I am a spirit, 
and that I went forth in old time from the self-ancestral to labours yet unaccomplished ; 
but filled ever and again with homesickness I made these songs by the way.” 

To say that by his death Ireland has lost one of the greatest of her sons 
is merely to state a fact. And it is an understatement. By his death the world 
has lost a poet whose song had its fountain in the heaven world, an artist who 
gave us his vision of those things in nature which are revealed only to the pure 
in heart, an Irishman whose patriotism was made deep and noble by his contact 
with the deepest and noblest thought of all nations. To us who had the great 
honour of being counted among his friends there is indeed the anguish of an 
irreparable loss, the knowledge that we may not see again the eyes, hear the 
voice which brought peace and strength and comfort to us all. But sorrow 
would be, in a sense, disloyal. A.E. has passed on—it may be to “ labours yet 
unaccomplished ’—it may be to rest. But resting or labouring we know that 
he will not be unmindful of the country to whose service the best years of his 
life were given, or of the friends who had his love. 


* * * * 


Since his death in last July, a vast amount has been published in the press 
of all countries in appreciation of his many-sided genius. In THE DUBLIN 
MAGAZINE, to which much of his finest later verse and prose was contributed, 
and which had always his generous help and sympathy, I have thought it more 
fitting to pay a tribute of a more personal kind. The pages which follow are a 
record of long friendship and of those years which were, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant in a life whose importance will be some day fully recognised by this country 
and by the world. 
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IN MEMORIAM A.E. 
I. 


Memories of A.E. Mine go back so far and are so varied that all my 
days have been filled with them since the Editor’s request reached me. To go 
back to the beginning of a long and delightful friendship, I met him first about 
forty-four years ago in a upper room in Ely Place, the walls of which he had 
decorated with mystical paintings which he pointed to with the stem of his pipe 
through a haze of tobacco smoke expounding their meaning in a dreamy solemn 
voice, posing a little perhaps, but this was kind of him, and always he knew 
better than to disappoint the expectations of strangers coming as to a literary 
shrine. I had been led to Ely Place to see one who was at once Poet, Painter 
and Seer, but in addition, on going down stairs, I saw another thrilling sight— 
the hat of W. B. Yeats lying on a table in the hall. I had come to Dublin to 
study Irish, and reading in the National Library, had seen Yeats and the hat. 
There was not another like it in Dublin in those days, and I was told that this 
Russell was a friend of Yeats. When I returned to the black North the friend 
who had pioneered me to Ely Place sent me the little magazine which published 
A.E.’s poetry and also sent Yeats’ Countess Cathleen. (Why didn’t he re-open 
the Abbey Season with this poetic drama which I interpreted at first reading 
as being inspired by the author’s reaction to what he had heard traditionally 
of the famine times?) I later heard A.E. lecture and saw him going about 
Dublin, when I had commenced to write ballads in Umited Ireland, but I did 
not meet him again till he was in the Agricultural Co-operative Movement. For 
the Celtic Christmas he sought out poets and I was one of them: in 1904 he put 
a group of us in a collection, and the time came when he most kindly collected 
and edited my own Hero Lays. I wrote a humourous poem about him in those 
days called “ An Agriculturist,”’ alluding to the fact that it was a crop of poets 
he was cultivating, and he wrote one beginning ‘‘ At Samhain of little plays,” a 
parody on my “ Cavan of little lakes,” in which he jested amiably about my 
ability to make my stage costumes serve double the number of Tableaux actors, 
by halving them and dressing only to the front. By a fortunate chance I was 
witness to George Moore’s arrival in Dublin when he returned to reside there 
to patronise the Irish renaissance and the Gaelic League. Escorted by A.E. he 
had turned into the Mount Street side of Merrion Square as I came along with 
some stage gauzes and draperies over my arm and a hammer in my hand. The 
Antient Concert rooms had been taken for Easter Week, 1901, by the Daughters 
of Erinn, and Tableaux selected by William Rooney were to be produced by me 
assisted by Mr. Frank Fay. A.E. beamed on me as we met, but I was in a hurry 
and bowing formally was about to pass on, when Moore wheeled round and 
barred my way, gesticulating and expostulating. ‘“‘ What,” he exclaimed, 
‘Is this the reception I get on my return to Ireland? With the exception of 
Russell who came to Westland Row you are the first person, who knows me, 
that I’ve met—and behold! No Sensation! No Welcome! No Surprise! You 
were about to pass by with a cool bow, as if to meet me here was quite an ordinary 
happening!” “She has some urgent business in view I should say,” put in 
Russell, with a humorous glance at the hammer, “ Better not delay her. 
Don’t you see she is armed?” ‘“ Why, Mr. Moore,” said I, “ should I be the 
least surprised to meet you? You're an Irishman, and for all I know, your family 
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might have a house in Merrion Square!’’ A smile dawned on his face and he 
turned to Russell. “ You see. The step I am taking will be approved. The 
. fact is, Miss Milligan, that I am actually this moment in quest of a house in Dublin, 
and our friend A.E. is taking me to see one in Ely Place, which he is sure will 
suit.” He saw it, and it suited, and has been immortalised in nis Ave series of 
books about the Irish Revival, and in spite of what is whimsical, malicious or 
- objectionable in that chronicle, his appreciation of A.E. will make George Moore 
more liked—or at least less disliked. 

There was another dramatic and tableaux performance in August that 
year Igo1, in which Mr. Dudley Digges and Sara Allgood appeared in plays 
of mine; but A.E. was more impressed by the tableaux of Deirdre in which 
Maire Ni Siublaig took the lead. The tableaux incited A.E. to write his drama, 
“ Deirdre,” published by Standish O’Grady, and staged in April, 1902, along 
with a play that was to make history—Yeats’ ‘‘ Cathleen Ni Houlihan.”’ After 
the August productions I was ill and tired out by friction with the two Fays, 
who had refused to stage my “ Deliverance of Red Hugh,” and set it aside in 
favour of a rather trivial comedy, in which Sara Allgood and I for one night 
only acted together. Yeats, whom no one dared to oppose, came to the rescue 
and ordered the Red Hugh play and nothing else to be acted every night. A.E. 
came at the end of the week and insisted that I should go off to a country place, 
Kilternan, near the Dublin Mountains, where his wife and he had a cottage. 
She was not well either, and grieving for the death of a child. My company 
was welcome to her, and we had long talks in delightful shady places under the 
trees that A.E. was making pictures of. A blue-eyed boy in a holland smock 
played around and made his sad-eyed mother smile. In the evenings A.E. 
came from the hot city and took me once by twilight to a cromlech on the hills. 
From then to the end he was a friend. 

I have been long absent from Dublin, interned, I might say, across the border, 
but on his way to his painting ground in Donegal he sought me out and cheered 
me—told me of his intended journey to the States in hopeful words. “‘ After 
the lecture tour,” he said, ‘‘I may be able to settle down, write no more pot- 
boilers, but paint pictures for the rest of my life,’”—a pause—then he added, 
“Tf I survive.” Avice L. MILLIGAN. 


It. 


Our understanding of the psyche within ourselves is inadequate to the 
exposition and description of the simplest human being, or even of the self we 
know best. Where then shall one seek a key to the interpretation of a man so 
complex as George Russell, who, being extra-ordinary, endeared himself to 
ordinary men? Austere and accessible, intimate and remote, mild and fiery, 
gay and serious, who can portray much less expound the young, bearded, pipe- 
smoking comradely ascetic of those early Nineties, then as always “‘ a child very 
old,” so human and yet never “ all too human,” so high-minded and high-hearted 
but withal of so elfish a humour—elfin, but an angelic elf—whose multiplicity 
of mood was unified by a cosmical philosophy, yet who seldom used a phrase 
drawn from a contemporary text-book and in whose most extravagant sub- 
jectivity was heard no echo of solipsism, no taint of arrogance ? 
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Out of over two score years of almost daily intercourse, I take three or four 
encounters, hoping that in such memories some faint reflections of actuality may 
be caught. ‘ You think too much ’’—he said to me, when, with him, absorbed 
in youthful seriousness (at 26) I had set about plumbing an unintelligible universe 
— You think too much. Brood and dream.” That was to be his path not 
mine. The brooding brought his verse and the dreaming his pictures ; yet it 1s 
not of these achievements that I will write. Nor shall I try to recall his narratives 
of things seen in dreams and visions of the night when deep sleep falleth upor 
men, but rather of what they led up to. When I knew him first in 1893, and he 
was chanting the new made Homeward Songs to us, two facts disclosed themselves 
in instant and startling contrast : his sensitive personal modesty and the immen- 
sity of his individual claim : “‘ I know that I am a spirit.” They were the words 
forming the central theme of that prose prelude or recitative which prefaced 
Homeward, Songs by the Way. He chanted these songs then, just as they sang 
themselves to him, with the slow flow of some threnody or in a flash of musical 
speech so swift that the announcing brain outpaced the booming voice, the 
inditing pen. He was meditating daily and nightly the books from which he 
drew his inspirations: Madame Blavatsky’s The Secret Doctrine and The Key 
to Theosophy and those arcane or sacred writings from whose treasuries she dis- 
bursed text, argument and doctrine, Egyptian, Indian, Chinese, Buddhistic, 
Christian. But the key to himself, his secret strength whilst he nurtured himself 
on great teachings, lay not in doctrines as opinion but in faiths as experience, 
conceived, imagined, and, above all, applied. To be a spirit involved daring, 
wonder, imagination, love. ‘‘ What a man thinks that he is, that is the old 


secret”’ ... .‘‘ Let him approach it saying ‘ He is the pure,’ he becomes filled 
with purity”... .““ In Heaven their angels do always behold the face of my 
Father.” . .. . “ All lost hearts burn in the oil of the lamp of the King.” 


Here for him were the consummations of morality, the path of the child back to 
“ the self ancestral,” the roots of universal brotherhood. These texts and phrases 
constantly on his lips, always in his thoughts, were not commands but impulses, 
inspirations. It was in an insistence on the nearness of the highest self that he 
found the occult ties with the ‘‘ common ”’ man which might else so easily have 
eluded a shy and esoteric “scorner’’ of the commonplace, (‘“‘ the ground ” he 
never scorned, loving the Irish soil as truly as the Irish Nation). 

Bernard Shaw’s Chinaman in Methusaleh explains, “ But it is not reason- 
able and so I do not believe it.” A.E.’s oriental sages were fashioned from a 
different mould. Their visions were ‘“‘ too good not to be true.” “‘ Out of the 
dusky chambers of the brain flows the imperial will, through dream on dream.” 
It was primarily in magic of the will, only subordinately in clarity of the intelli- 
gence, that he sought truth. His intimacies, therefore, were not isolated to any 
body of the elect or the elite, but to all who wrought for beauty, freedom, 
spirituality or love ; though mystics were dearer to him than other men and 
artists and writers were of his family. A picture from 1908 rises in my memory, 
after the intervening years given to business and meditation, speaking and 
writing, organising and painting had shaped the dreaming recluse of earlier days 
into the man of action, tempered his will and matured his character. He is 
addressing some two score Cavan farmers, whose need of co-operative credit is 
at once individual and communal, the spare figure bent above a listening audience, 
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to whom listening seems indeed an unwonted activity. It is characteristic, 
this bending forward of the supple frame, as if by intimacy of physical approach 
‘he could impart to them some dynamic power of solidarity, share some virtue 
of psychic determination to do and be, to coalesce and to become ; a virtue 
the deeplier rooted in his own spirit because it was of one immaterial substance 
with hidden qualities innate in theirs. As he diagnosed for them their common 
economic infirmity, patiently and simply expounding the technique of the remedy, 
his face is grave and taut. There is more flexibility in the sensitive, mobile 
hands that clasp and unclasp nervously, and no less eloquently than the lips which 
deliver their message ; eloquent the message but never rhetorical, though now, 
at the close, as his voice ascends into its treble notes, he is appealing to these 
rough handed, dark v:saged, sombre, realistic, unprosperous men of the spade 
and hoe to think rather of each other and of their mutual hopes and difficulties 
than of their own several toils and needs. There is no literary garnishing, no 
effort at creating an effect, no trick of recondite or captivating phrase. Yet the 
audience sits tense, rapt, elevated. His dream of brotherhood descends on them. 
They rise to it. When he ends, there is a relief of emotional tension, an intake 
of deep breath, such as follows the close of a big symphony. What moves them 
is not the spell-binding of a trained orator—he spoke seldom and with great 
personal effort—nor the art of the impersonator. The music of his speech and 
his recitals of verse have moved many, but not these, and, incidentally, not me. 
It is the unleashing of a hidden force they feel, though they may not find the 
words to tell you so, the creation of a common soul in forty individual men. 
The making of a Society, the recognition of a brotherhood of the soil, is accom- 
plished, and in a silence more potent than any applause. And years after, a 
plain, prosaic farmer will ask with emotion ‘“‘ and do you know George Russell ? ”’ 
The name, the memory is an excitement, an event. 

Lastly, I encounter him in London, a quarter of a century later. I had 
started out to seek him with an inadequate address. In a traffic crush I espied 
him leaping on to a bus. I leapt too. But for this “chance” meeting, for 
which his term was “‘ karma ’’—he allowed for no accidents in life—the recent 
purpose of his going to London might not have reached me. It was an experi- 
ment in living, a testing-out of Karma. Would those who belonged to him 
spiritually gravitate to him naturally if he did not overtly attract them but left 
his plans, movements and address vague and undisclosed? They did. One 
and another, mystics, artists, real friends discovered him, led to him, he felt, by 
secret magnetisms. It was in this law he found his permanent clue to life: a 
destiny, whose mechanism is implicit in the reembodied souls of men, whose 
motive power is inexorable justice, whose purpose is the evolution of the being 
of man into union with that Spirit within, around and above him which gives 
meaning to nature, justification to life and death, and dignity to love. In his 
homage to that, those who knew him best will realise the sources of the deepest 
mood from which he drew the courage, cheer and faith that made universal 
comrades of those who sought with him for an equal justice or found so excellent 
alove. This was his key to living, said for him most clearly by his friend, William 
Q. Judge: “the universe exists for purposes of soul.” 


H. F. NORMAN. 
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III. 


The unexpected and calamitous death of A.E. is a sore blow to his country 
and to his friends. It is difficult to realise it, and impossible to find words ade- 
quately to express one’s feelings about it. : 

I saw him last a year ago—in July of last year. He was then in a cottage 
at Ballymore, and I had cycled over from Falcarragh. He was in the very best 
of health and spirits, full of vitality and of projects. He spoke of his forthcoming 
visit to America, at the invitation of the American Government, to advise in 
problems arising out of Agricultural Reconstruction in America—and I repeated 
to myself the old adage about the Prophet and his own country—and he looked 
forward, after his return, to coming back to Dublin and Donegal. I left him 
in the happy belief that he would be with us for another 20 or 25 years. 

Can anyone define, or compass, his achievement ? A poet, of a talent second 
amongst Irish poets only to Mr. Yeats, a Painter of astonishing vision, a Prose- 
writer of the greatest when he was moved, a sound and helpful critic, an Economist, 
a Sociologist, an authentic and Flaming Prophet, a vivid and forceful and 
attractive personality. There was not his like and there was not his equal. 

Last year at Ballymore he spoke of Nature, of the Earth and Earth Spirits, 
of his Visions, and of a thing which was very near his heart in latter years, of the 
spirit—stuff out of which his poems came. I do not know what his visionary 
writings will seem like to those who did not know him, but nobody who did can 
have failed to realise that he did actually see Visions, Earth-spirits, and Beings. 
and that the strange quality of his paintings was a quality of actuality, that, 
whatever normal people see, he saw those things which he painted. 

For forty years he has been one of the foremost men of letters in this country, 
a National and a world-wide personality. The whole Irish-Ireland movement 
grew up in his shadow, and that of Mr. Yeats, and that of Douglas Hyde. Giants 
all. They were the three who gave it spiritual sustenance. And for A.E. we had 
a special tenderness and affection. He was like an early Christian Apostle, 
in his wrath against oppression and injustice, his tenderness for the common 
people, his complete selflessness, his generosity, his appreciation of and encourage- 
ment of talent and effort of all kinds, and his unflinching upholding of the Good: 
in Man against evil and oppression and base living and base thinking. 

As an Irishman he was amongst the greatest: As a Man and as a Friend 
he was the soul of righteousness and of generosity. We shall not forget him. 


P. S. O’HEGARTY. 


IV. 


The newspapers which announced the death of George W. Russell paid 
tribute to his achievements in literature, art, politics, and economics. Those 
tributes were necessarily brief, yet enough to exhibit him as an outstanding 
figure in the history of latter-day Ireland, one whose influence will extend into 
the Ireland to come. 3 

To those who knew him in the intimacies of social life, George Russell 
was a man of wide knowledge and cultivated tastes, of high moral standards 
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realised in his own person, sympathetic towards every human distress with which 
he came in contact, intolerant of tyranny in every form, a discerning critic of 
_ business schemes and business policy, though he devoted little of that practical 
“ sagacity to his own material interests, a poet withal who in discussions of dull 
matters-of-fact could support his views by maxims of wisdom borrowed from 
the mystics of India and the sages of China. 
He was a wholehearted co-operator. He saw in co-operation the most 
effective means of alleviating the tasks which fall to the manual workers in a 
civilised community. In an early stage of the propaganda initiated by Sir Horace 
Plunkett for the introduction of co-operation among the working farmers of 
Ireland he joined the staff of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. He 
speedily reached his appropriate place in that service ; he was appointed editor 
of the Ivish Homestead, the official organ of the movement. In that position he 
gave potent voice to the claims of co-operation on the support of the Irish farmers, 
taught them the advantages of its methods, applauded their success in organis- 
ation, and defended their societies against the attacks by which they were assailed. 
If the history of agricultural co-operation in Ireland comes to be written, 
George Russell will hold a prominent place in the record. 


T. A. Finzay, S.J. 


To the Editor of the Co-operative News I am indebted for peymission to veprint this 
tribute from A,.E.’s fellow-worker and friend. 


POEM BY A.E. 


Upon an airy upland 

Within me and far away 

A child that’s ageless dances 
All delicately gay 

A dance that is like sunshine 
While I am old and grey. 


Art thou gone before me 

Unto that high air, 

Youth that was in my youth ? 
And shall I meet thee there, 
Leaving this weight behind, 
Blurred mind and whitening hair ? 


O do not wander far 

Before I too may go, 

I have need of thy sunshine 

As a lamp here below, 

Of thy youth as a staff to lean on 
Where the weary mind would go. 


Some weeks after A.E, had given me this poem he asked me to hold it over as he intended 
to send me ‘‘ something more cheerful,” but I see no reason now for withholding any longer 
these verses, full as they are of an all too poignant meaning and beauty, even without that 
final revision which he so often gave to his poems as they went through the press. 


Editor, THe DUBLIN MaGaziNE, 
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THROUGH CURTAINS OF DARKNESS. 
(Dedicated to all good poets). 
By Herbert E. Palmer. 


THE voice of God came upon me through the darkness 
That clothed the light of the lower air, 

Stole upon me through corrupting darkness 

As I walked prideful in despair, 

Crying, ‘‘ Take no heed of those who have stripped you ; 
Tum your back—and see Me. 

Though you be naked as the wind is naked 

You shall be rainbow’d with the sea. 


“Though men despise you, neglect you, frustrate you ; 
And remember you not in their books, 
I have written your name on the granite hills 
And the primrose banks of the brooks. 
Therefore fear not, wail not, embitter not your just wrath, 
Look in front and on high ; 
For your songs are tangled in the lightning 
And the cedar branches of the sky. 


“To some has been given honour and riches, 
Wealth of earth, strong sinew and power ; 
But I have remembered my servant in the lean ditches 
Even unto this blind hour. 
Therefore rage not, chafe not, doubt not; 
You do wrong to feed your ire, 
For I have given you an old song made new, 
I have given you my heart’s fire. 


“Come unto Me all ye that labour, 
Come unto Me and have rest. 
Lay your head upon my starry tabor 
And the celestial darkness of my breast. 
Lean, rest, and be rocked upon Me 
That the wind blow unto you of my ruth; 
For I set my desire upon you 
When you bit the bane of Truth. 


Io 


“Truth is a poison unto the slack veins, 
And a searing wildness to the soft eyes ; 
He that finds it shall be cut off, 

And his breast torn with sighs. 

For I see it not as the world sees it; 
Men fear it and flee. 

Come unto Me all ye that have seen it, 
Come unto Me. 


““Now are the days of darkness upon men, 
There is no certainty in things done, 
And the moon, a buckler of desolation, 
Is a seduction unto the sun. 
The stars fight in the lunar spaces ; 
The gnarled waves devour their sea. 
Come unto Me all ye that are heavy laden, 
Come unto Me. 


“For he that finds Truth shall be shaken ; 
Demons shall stand at his ears; 
Pride shall assail and cleave him ; 
He shall be thrust through with spears. 
Therefore twist not, contort not, darken not 
When you lift up your lyre. 
For Truth was given unto the angels; 
And they are melody and fire.” 


II 


THE AEROPLANE 
By Michael Scott 


Timid and bright as the crescent adventuring forth 
From rainy eclipse 

Tentative yet as a bird Spring-released from the North 
From the hangar she slips. 


Pauses with hesitant grace, a shy dancing slave 
Called by her lord 

Sky-drawn, advances resistless, a moon summoned wave 
A crusader’s sword. 


Over the aerodrome, taxies somnabulist, swings 
Her head to the light 

Suddenly rises, awake, with the sun on her wings 
Stilly in flight. 


Mounting, accelerates, leaps, an ethereal doe 
Her nose to the wind 

Silver-fleet, leaps through the cloud-hounds of thunder and snow 
Leaves them behind. 


Slewing at last in blue air with an antelope grace, 
The cloud-chase outrun, 

Shying aslant on the hillside of infinite space, 
She banks from the sun. 


Will of the aeronaut, tautened life-tremulous wire 
Lyre-strung to death 

Thrills through her framework the windy Daedalian fire 
The sun-passioned breath. 
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All her sleek fuselage, flaunting the speed-fluent curve 
Peril-inwrought 

All her tense quickening of dauntless steel sinew and nerve 
Answers his thought 


Sun-crowned he rests dream-fused with the joyous control 
Sky-set-apart 

And the engine vibrates to the throb of men’s aspirant soul 
Beats with his heart. 


Upward she climbs again—flattens on shadowy breast 
Dwindles—a swan 


Rhyming the sun-track serene, in full flight for the west 
She gleams and is gone. 


TWO TRANSLATIONS FROM THE SPANISH 
By Ethna MacCarthy 


I.—SonNET (from “ El Principe Constante”) by Calderon. 


These things that were all wonder and delight 
awakened at the dawn’s first morning glow, 
by evening will be piteously laid low 

falling asleep in the cold arms of night. 

This hue that challenges the sky’s birthright, 
this rainbow woven scarlet gold and snow, 
may serve as warning of all mortal woe: 
striving to span the world while there is light ! 
The roses early burgeon into bloom, 

that they may sooner wither in their bowers: 
finding the bud their cradle and their tomb. 
Thus men may read their fortune in the flowers : 
whose very day of birth is’day of doom ; 

for bygone centuries are made of hours. 
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II—THE VIRGIN’S LULLABY. 
(From the Spanish of Lope de Vega Carpio 1562-1635). 


Flying in the palm trees 

angels’ watch you keep. 

Still all the branches that my Child 
may sleep. 


Bethlehem palms 

stirred by a breeze, 

wien fierce winds sweep 

loud toss the trees. 

Hush ! winds, creep. 

Quiet please. 

Still all the branches that my Child 
may sleep. 


The Holy Child 

has need of rest. 

Earth made Him weep ; 

now peace is best: 

silence deep 

on tears blest. 

Still all the branches that my Child 
may sleep. 


Icicles chill 

gather close by, 

snow drifts heap, 

no shelter nigh. 

Angels keep 

watch on high. 

Still all the branches that my Child 
may sleep. 


GEORGE BERKELEY AND THE 
MODERN ARTIST 


By Padraic Colum 


NE of the significant happenings in the intellectual world 
of to-day is the revival of interest in the writings of George 
Berkeley. It is inexact, I know, to speak of a revival, for 

there has never been a cessation of interest: the Three Dialogues 
and the Seven Dialogues have never been neglected ; they have 
always been known and praised for their living sort of utterance, 
their rare power of demonstration. Still, it is not wrong to 
suggest that a fresh interest in Berkeley has been steadily rising : 
the past few years have made it possible for a cursory reader to 
approach him as a man and as a writer and to discover to what 
extent his thought illuminates certain problems of the present. 
In 1929 Mary Whiton Calkins’ edition of Berkeley—the Principles, 
the Dialogues, the Essay on Vision, and extracts from other works, 
with an informing introduction was published; in 1930 The 
Commonplace Book with Professor Johnston’s illuminating notes ; 
in 1931, the Life of George Berkeley by Hone and Rossi. This 
last publication, it is of interest to note, has an introduction by 
William Butler Yeats: the poet relates the philosopher to an 
Irish intellectual tradition and hopes to derive from Berkeleyism 
an outlook that will have a creative and liberating influence on 
the modern mind of Ireland. 


The tribute by Dr. Yeats with certain verses he has written 
about the philosopher in one of his later poems make the only 
explicit acknowledgment, as far as I am aware, of Berkeley’s 
influence on imaginative writers. And this is something which 
is difficult to understand. One would have thought that as soon 
as the romantic movement got going Berkeley would have been 
brought forward as its metaphysician. This was not the case. 
The overlooking of his system—I mean his immaterialism—was, 
I suppose, due to the fact that the Bishop, socially, politically 
and ethically was on the side of the established order, while the 
men who could have recognised a kinship in his thought—Blake, 
Coleridge, the young Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats—were against 
that order. Newton’s ascendenty, too, must have had the effect 
of obscuring the doctrine of the metaphysician who had found 
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fault with the conclusions of ‘a philosopher of a neighbouring 
nation.”” The only poem that comes to my mind with a suggestion 
of Berkeleyian immaterialism in it is Coleridge’s :— 


O Lady! we receive but what we give, 

And in our lives alone does nature live : 

Ours is our wedding-garment, ours her shroud ! 

And would we aught behold of higher worth, 

Than the inanimate cold world allowed 

To the poor loveless ever-anxious crowd, 

Ah! from the soul itself must issue forth, 

A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the earth— 

And trom the soul itself must there be sent 

A sweet and potent voice, of its own birth, 

Of all sweet sounds the life and element. 


The contemporary whom Berkeley misunderstood and con- 
demned, Spinoza, influenced Coleridge and Wordsworth as he 
influenced Lessing and Goethe. Spinoza had a poet’s imagi- 
nation : his philosophical structure impresses one with its austere 
poetry; fragments of his thought are charged with poetry. 
Berkeley is never in the same region of imagination as is the man 
who can say “ Joy is the passage to a greater perfection ; Sorrow 
the passage to a lesser perfection,’”” he makes his appeal to the 
reasonable mind: there are exalted passages in the Dialogues 
and in the Treatise, but they have not the poetic appeal that 
comes to one in passages of Spinoza. The passage that sums up 
Berkeley’s immaterialism, given in the sixth section of the New 
Principles, is exalted, but it is still prose :— 


Some truths there are so near and obvious to the mind 
that a man need only open his eyes to see them. Such I 
take this important one to be, viz. :—that all the choir of 
heaven and furniture of the earth, in a word all those bodies 
which compose the mighty frame of the world, have not any 
subsistence without the mind; that their being is to be 
perceived or known; that consequently so long as they are 
not actually perceived by me, or do not exist in my mind, 
nor that of any other created spirit, they must have no 
existence at all, or else subsist in the mind of some Eterna] 
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Spirit; it being perfectly unintelligible, and involving all 
the absurdity of abstraction, to attribute to any single part 
of them an existence independent of spirit. 


In enumerating the imaginative writers who received an 
influence from Berkeley, one would have to include Oliver Gold- 
smith for the sake of the historical record. The influence in this 
case came, not from Berkeley the metaphysician, but from Ber- 
keley the economist. Goldsmith’s uncle, Contarine, was Ber- 
keley’s close friend in Dublin University, and I have no doubt 
but that ‘‘ The Querist ’’ was discussed with his nephew by the 
bishop’s friend :— 


The garb that robes his limbs in silken sloth 
Has robbed the neighbouring fields of half their growth 


echoes the condemnation that is in one the Queries :— 


Whether he whose luxury consumeth foreign pro- 
ducts, and whose industry produces nothing domestic in 
exchange for them, is not so far forth injurious to his country ? 


Whether an Irish lady, set out with French silks and 
Flanders lace, may not be said to consume more beef and 
butter than a hundred of our labouring peasants ? 


There is another echo of “ The Querist ” in “‘ She Stoops to Con- 
quer ’’— 

Drest out as usual, my Kate, Goodness! What quantity 
of superfluous silk hast thou got about thee, girl! I could 
never teach the fools of this age, that the indigent world 
could be clothed out of the trimmings of the vain. 


Berkeley’s autarchy, his defence of the small-self-supporting 
community, is the social philosophy on which “ The Deserted 
Village ’’ is moulded. 

Needless to say, it is not his social philosophy that would 
influence a present-day imaginative writer who went to the works 
of George Berkeley. Something is there for such an one. And 
since the address of the President of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science we do not have to bother about 
defending Berkeley from the charge of being an eccentric and 
extravagant idealist because he maintained that the world was 
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“mental through and through” and because he denied the 
existence of “‘ an extended, solid, moveable, unthinking, inactive 
Substance,” “‘an extended, solid, figured, moveable Substance 
existing without the mind.” It saves a lot of distraction to the 
advocate of Berkeley as a thinker who has something to say to 
the present-day artists to refer to statements in Sir James Jean’s 
address. ‘“‘ The electron exists only in our minds. What exists 
beyond, and where, to put the idea of an electron into our minds 
we do not know . ... . The old physics imagined it was studying 
an objective nature which had its own existence independently 
of the mind which perceived it—which, indeed, had existed from 
all eternity whether it was perceived or not . ... The birth of 
the new physics, with its general thesis that the nature we study 
does not consist so much of something we perceive as of our 
perceptions .... Nature no longer forms a closed system 
detached from the perceiving mind ; the perceiver and perceived 
are interacting parts of a single system.” 

This moder authority has saved us from having to be 
argumentative about the eighteenth century philosopher. - We 
can go to Berkeley now as to a writer with clear and valuable 
intuitions and an individual and stimulating way of stating them. 
I believe that the ideas which he advances with such enthusiasm 
and earnestness and such power of demonstration are of interest 
to writers, and indeed to artists of every kind. Being is in being 
perceived—this is Berkeley’s main principle, and it is a principle 
which every artist actualizes. If things exist only in their being 
perceived, the more we give ourselves up to perception the more 
things will reveal themselves to us. Perception to Berkeley 
is an act of will. To perceive, to will to perceive with more and 
more energy, should be the human function. The deeper our 
perception, the richer is the reality of the thing perceived—this 
must be the corrollary of the principle. This then, is where 
Berkeley gives the artist a discipline and a support. 

The Principles of Human Knowledge is the work about 
which Berkeley’s immaterialism is grouped. As an essay it is 
not very admirable. The young philosopher engages himself 
in too many operations. He wants to convince us that the world 
is mental through and through. He also wants to show that 
abstract general ideas (not general ideas, though) are nonsense. 
Also that mathematics are over-rated. Also that ‘‘ a philosopher 
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of a neighbouring nation whom all the world admires,” Newton, 
is not infallible on the subject of Space and Motion. Also that 
the Principles of Human Knowledge will prove a strong bulwark 
against religious scepticism, be an incentive to virtue, and the 
best guard against vice. These various operations result in too 
many annexes to the proper theme; the building which he raises 
has not the regularity and order which we can so much admire 
in others of Berkeley’s works. But we have had, when we have 
read the essay, a teaching that should stay with us. ‘“ The 
object and the sensation are the same thing, and cannot therefore 
be abstracted from each other.’’ ‘‘ Wherever bodies are said to 
have no existence without the mind, I would not be understood 
to mean this or that particular mind, but all minds whatsoever. 
It does not therefore follow from the foregoing principles that 
bodies are annihilated and created every moment, or exist not 
at all during the interval between our perception of them.”’ The 
essay which appeared before the Principles, A New Theory of 
Vision, is a much better composition. Locke had written, “ Sight, 
the most comprehensive of all our senses, conveying to our minds 
the ideas of light and colours, which are peculiar only to that 
sense ; and also the far different ideas of space, figure and motion.” 
Berkeley wanted to show that sight had no immediate objects 
beside light and colours. He wanted to show that ideas of sight 
and touch ‘‘ make two species entirely distinct and heterogeneous,”’; 
that there is no resemblance between ideas of sight and things 
tangible, and that the proper objects of sight do not exist without 
the mind; that space and distance is no otherwise the object of 
sight than of hearing ; that what is given us by vision is a sort of 
language to show us “ what ideas of touch will be imprinted on 
our minds at such and such distances of time, and in consequence 
of such and such actions.” The artist who follows Berkeley’s 
reasoning in this essay will be schooled in an important direction— 
in the direction of really assessing the object of his attention. 
“ It must be acknowledged that we never see and feel one and the 
same object. That which is seen is one thing, and that which is 
felt is another. If the visible figure and extension be not the 
same with the tangible figure and extension, we are not to infer 
that one and the same thing as divers extensions. The true 
consequence is that the objects of sight and touch are two distinct 
things. It may perhaps require some thought rightly to con- 
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ceive the distinction. And the difficulty seems not a little in- 
creased, because the combination of visible ideas hath constantly 
the same name as the combination of tangible ideas wherewith 
it is connected . . . . In order, therefore, to treat accurately and 
unconfusedly of vision, we must bear in mind that there are two 
sorts of objects apprehended by the eye—the one primarily and 
immediately, the other secondarily and by intervention of the 
former. Those of the first sort neither are nor appear to be 
without the mind, or at any distance off. They may, indeed, 
grow greater or smaller, more confused, or more clear, or more 
faint. But they do not, cannot approach, or even seem to 
approach, or recede from us. Whenever we say an object is at 
a distance, whenever we say it draws near, or goes farther off, 
we must always mean it of the latter sort, which properly belong 
to the touch, and are not so truly perceived as suggested by 
the eye, in like manner as thought by the ear.”’ 

There are writers who are primarily visual and there are 
writers who are primarily aural: Swinburne, for instance, is 
dominated by his sense of hearing ; he seems never to have looked 
at anything: Walter Pater is dominated by his eyesight; he 
can make us see the movement of a procession, but the move- 
ments are all soundless. George Berkeley was a writer to whom 
the world revealed itself in visual images. He was primarily 
a man who saw, whose imagination and intellect was fed by what 
he saw. The portrait in the National Gallery, Dublin, with its 
round, candid face, small mouth and curiously long nose, shows 
large, wide-open eyes that must have been filled with light. It 
was natural that the preface to his philosophical system should 
be a New Theory of Vision. To the discoveries of that essay 
he returns in the Dialogues written long afterwards—Alciphron, 
composed during his sojourn in Rhode Island :— 


ALCIPHRON : 
What am I to think? Do we see anything at all, or 
is it altogether fancy and illusion ? 


EUPHRANOR : 

Upon the whole it seems the proper objects of sight 
are light and colours, with their several shades and degrees; 
all which, being infinitely diversified and combined, do form 
a language wonderfully adapted to suggest and exhibit to 
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us the distance, figures, situations, dimensions, and various 
qualities of tangible objects—not by similitude, nor yet by 
inference of necessary connection, but by the arbitrary 
imposition of Providence, just as words suggest the things 
signified by them. 


ALCIPHRON : 


How! Do we not, strictly speaking, perceive by sight 
such things as trees, houses, men, rivers, and the like ? 


EUPHRANOR : 


We do, indeed, perceive or apprehend those things by 
the faculty of sight. But, will it follow from thence that 
they are proper and immediate objects of hearing which 
are signified by the help of words and sounds ? 


ALCIPHRON : 


You would have us think, then, that light, shades, and 
colours, variously combined, answer to the several articu- 
lations in language; and that, by means thereof, all sorts 
of objects are suggested to the mind through the eye, in 
the same manner as they are suggested by words or sounds 
through the ear: that is, neither from necessary deduction 
to the judgement, nor from similitude to the fancy, but 
purely and solely from experience, custom, and habit... . 
Besides, if vision be only a language speaking to the eyes, 
it may be asked, when did men learn this language? To 
acquire the knowledge of so many signs as go to the making 
up a language is a work of some difficulty. But, will any 
man say he hath spent time, or been at pains, to learn this 
Language of Vision ? 


EUPHRANOR : 


No wonder! we cannot assign a time beyond our 
remotist memory. If we have been all practicing this 
language, ever since our first entrance into the world: if 
the Author of Nature constantly speaks to the eyes of all 
mankind, even in their earlier infancy, whenever the eyes 
are open in the light, whether alone or in company : it does 
not seem to me at all strange that men should not be aware 
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they had ever learned a language begun so early, and prac- 
ticed so constantly, as this of Vision. And, if we also con- 
sider that it is the same throughout the whole world, and 
not, like other languages, differing in different places, it will 
not seem unaccountable that men should mistake the con- 
nection between the proper objects of sight and the things 
signified by them to be founded in necessary relation or 
likeness ; or, that they should even take them for the same 
things. Hence it seems easy to conceive why men who do 
not think should in this confound the language of vision 
the signs with the things signified, otherwise than they 
are wont to do in the various particular languages formed 
by the several nations of men. 


It is in his Dialogues that Berkeley is at his freest and his 
best—the Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous and the 
Seven Dialogues entitled Alciphron. Here is a prose that per- 
forms with grace the function of prose—a prose not too familiar 
and yet without eloquence or near-poetry, the prose of inquiry 
and demonstration with the rhythm of speech and a vocabulary 
that. belongs to the conversation of articulate and cultivated 
people who have access to the source of English written and spoken. 
These Dialogues respect a form which has for its boundary, its 
almost indefinable bounty, the limit at which the subject becomes 
exhausted. Berkeley’s artistry is in the fact that he does not 
exhaust the subject : he shows in a form in which it is too easy 
to be neglectful of it, that quality which he admired in the writings 
of Locke—the quality of being “determinate”: Berkeley is 
determinate: his Dialogues have boundary. To be sure, they 
have the defect that has been inherent in the philosophical dia- 
logues since its beginning: disguised as conversation they are 
examinations of a point of view which is to be refuted, exami- 
nations of a witness for the defence by an expert counsel; as in 
Plato’s the protagonist is a designing fellow who gets the anta- 
gonist to make admissions which destroys his case. But the 
philosophical dialogue, working as it does towards a pre-conceived 
conclusion must be always that sort of thing. 

The theme of the two series of Dialogues is the same: the 
refutation of the belief in ‘“‘an extended, solid, moveable, un- 
thinking, inactive Substance ’’ without the mind. There was a 
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considerable interval between the writing of the first series and 
the second, and one notices a difference in feeling between one 
and the other. When Hylas and Philonous discourse we get a 
sense of the early mormming; there is a charm in all that is said : 
these are our morning thoughts which have not yet made contact 
with the distractions and the practical issues of the day; they go 
with the environment that is evoked—“ that purple sky, those 
wild but sweet notes of birds, the fragrant bloom upon the trees 
and flowers, the gentle influence of the rising sun.”” The second 
series have less of this charm; there is a certain assertiveness, 
a hint of scorn in them: Euphranor is a professional handler 
of ideas whereas Philonous was an amateur with an amateur’s 
eagerness and ingenuousness. 

With the last page of Alciphron, Berkeley as the philosopher 
of immaterialism closes his career. He was to produce another 
philosophical work, Siris, as an attempt to give the world a 
‘panacea in the Tar-water used by the American Indians. This 
Chain of Philosophical Reflections and Inquiries, etc., is as in- 
teresting as it is curious: it is something between a curiosity 
of literature and a classic: between a tract and a philosophical 
treatise; between a cabalistic revelation and a pamphlet on 
public and pressing affairs. The prose is that of a master. The 
sentences, however, are no longer light and bright as coming 
from response to sensation ; they are from a mind whose interest 
is in ideas and doctrine; the shadow of the occult is on them 
giving them ponderosity, and they often have that muffled 
dignity that dealers in a secret doctrine sometimes get into their 
writings. It is a different philosopher and one with a philosophy 
entirely different from the keeper of The Commonplace Book, 
the philosopher of the New Theory of Vision, of the Principles 
of Human Knowledge and the Dialogues whom we encounter 
in the forger of the chain that extends through the microcosm 
and the macrocosm. Berkeley is no longer an immaterialist : 
“the immediate, mechanical, or instrumental cause, that moves 
or animates all its parts, is the pure elementary fire or spirit of 
the world.” So there is something besides God and perceiving 
spirits. Matter has been refined until it can be entitled “‘ This 
Aether or pure invisible Fire,” -but it is there and it has high 
status—* So quick in its motions, so subtle and penetrating in 
its nature, so extensive in its effects, it seemeth no other than 
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the Vegetative Soul or Vital Spirit of the World.” Berkeley’s 
universe is now the Universe of Light. 

: George Berkeley must appear to us now as the most pro- 
phetic of the great minds of the Baroque. If the nineteenth 
century belonged to Spinoza, and if the twentieth is to belong 
to Leibnitz, it will not belong to him solely: Berkeley, we can 
now be certain, will have his decades in it. As we read him a 
great epoch is brought before us. The age of outer discovery is 
closed and the age of inner discovery is inaugurated; the New- 
tonian universe which fostered our technics has come into being 
and the sense of boundlessness has become native to Spengler’s 
Faustian man, and something that is between resignation and 
enterprise goes into the verses that the Greek Lecturer in Dublin 
University wrote :— 


There shall be sung another golden age, 
The rise of empire and of arts, 

The good and great inspiring epic rage, 
The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 


Not such as Europe breeds in her decay ; 
Such as she bred when fresh and young 
When heavenly flame did animate her clay, 
By future poets shall be sung. 


Westward the course of empire takes its way ; 
The four first Acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the Drama with the day ; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last. 


DADA OR THE COMIC 
ICONOCLASTS 


By A. J. Leventhal. 


T is superfluous to explain the meaning in modern French 
I literary history of the dissyllabic infantilism that titles this 
article, that goes in English to indicate the male parent 
and which French dictionaries explain as meaning “ hobby horse.”’ 
Etymologically I am incapable of supplying the answer. It means 
in its present context just nothing at all. It might just as easily 
and with more point have been yah-yah; for the most salient 
characteristic of the dadas has been the extended tongue of 
derision. Dada, that “‘inanité sonore,” as Gide terms it, means 
nothing at all and by design. One has to go to the many mani- 
festoes issued since the founding of the movement in I916 in 
Switzerland by Tristan Tzara to understand the purposeful lack 
of significance of the title. 

Tristan Tzara founded a movement openly, blatantly a piece 
of Maskelyne and Devant mystification, but a mystification of 
words and ideas rather than of things, a crossword puzzle without 
any clues; a problem that had no solution, but the statement 
of which was its own solution. Not only that, but it laid down 
the futility of literature and of art and equally of Dadaism itself. 
Logic was thrown overboard amidst the noise of many manifestoes 
and verse became more anarchical than the old Jim Larkin. 

We have only to read the recipe prescribed by Tzara for the 
compound of a Dadaist poem to sense the stupendous cynicism 
of the initiator of the movement. Take, he says, 


Item : one newspaper article of the required length of the 


poem. 
Item : a scissors. 
Item: a hat; 


with scissors cut out the words contained in the article and put 
in the hat. Shake well. Draw out words one by one, copy them 
out, and put into lines according to taste. Dada was in the first 
place an expression of the hopelessness that crept like a miasma, 
from the stinking battlefields of Europe into the sensibility of 
young artists who were actively engaged in the war or were in 
some way associated with it. In the second place, it was a natural 
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step from the hermetic Mallarmé and the discovery of pure poetry, 
which laid but little stress on the frail thread of association that 
ran through the intermittent pearls of poesy, to deny altogether 
the necessity for any visible thread and to drop the pearls in- 
choately in the void. 

___ It was almost on the eve of the war that the Playboy of the 
Western World was produced for the first time in Paris. The idea 
of an Aran parricide calling forth the plaudits of red-skirted 
island colleens stirred up among a section of the audience res- 
ponsive sympathy even if they had not learned the new Freudian 
jargon that translated every prejudice, idée fixe or tic into a 
complex, and though it was later that Oedipus was invoked to 
explain the particular complex involved in Christy Mahon’s 
attack on his da, yet they felt here was the Mene Tekel Upharsin— 
a burning signpost. They left the theatre to meditate as to how 
they should fashion the literary loy that would beat their over- 
bearing papas into submission. 

They found a means to hand in the regained popularity of 
Alfred Jarry, author of Ubu Roi, a drama for marionettes. Jarry 
was dead since 1907, but there was a sudden boom in his works. 
Ubu Rot is a piece of grotesque buffoonery imagined from the 
actual personality of Jarry’s teacher of physics at school, and 
pullulates with Rabelaisian extravagances and incoherences. 

The war upset the attitude in literary circles to the whole 
structure of bourgeois principles and morality. Classicism and 
symbolism, realism and naturalism—all the schools seemed so 
much vanity whilst enormous groups of men slaughtered one 
another on the battlefields. It was a miracle to be alive at all. 
So civilisation turned to farce, to the fantastic, to Ubuism. 

Whether it is Guillaume Appolinaire announcing in the cafés 
that his mother was a Polish Jewess and his father a cardinal, or 
cooking all his own meals even after marriage, or editing a financial 
journal, or championing the naive painting of the douanier 
Rousseau, or serving a sentence in gaol for theft, or shrieking 
“‘cochons, cochons!’’ from the stage at the outraged and be- 
wildered audience who came to see his surrealiste play Les 
Mamelles de Tiresias ; or whether it is Max Jacob, painter, poet, 
critic, lawyer’s clerk and assistant beadle, now drinking himself 
senseless in a Montmartre bistro, now following a religious pro- 
cession bareheaded and girdled, to-day producing a comic opera 
in the Trianon-Lyrique, to-morrow rolling down the Rue Lepic 
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shouting ‘‘ vive Rimbaud !”’ : in either case, if there is any anxiety 
to shock anyone it is to shock themselves. 
Tristan Tzara proposed art suicide. 
PLUS DE REGARDS, 
PLUS DE PAROLES, 


But he burlesques this definite adjuration to nihilism in the 
approved dada manner by adding further that he never practices 
what he preaches. 
Louis Aragon demands 
Plus de peintres, plus de littérateurs, plus de musiciens... 
plus rien, rien, rien. 


Philippe Soupalt, with commendable irony, asserts that he 
writes his manifesto because he has nothing to say, and in the same 
ironic note proceeds to aver that “‘la littérature existe, mais 
dans le coeur des imbéciles.” 

André Breton, encroaching on Goethe’s “ Geist der stets 
verneint,’’ announces that one has only to state a proposition 
for its contrary to become dada. 

For about two years after the armistice, with the arrival of 
Tristan Tzara in Paris from Zurich, whence he issued his first 
proclamation, a series of periodicals and manifestoes were published 
under dada auspices. Meetings were held which were either 
laughed at by the public or which occasioned riots. The dis- 
tinguished gathering of painters, poets and littévateurs, who came 
out of curiosity to hear dada anti-literature, dada anti-musique 
and dada anti-peinture were dumbfounded by the naivete of a 
prophet and the dogmatism of a child: there was hurled at them 
from the platform ‘“ vous étes tous des imbéciles,’’ nor were they 
mollified when they were assured that they were thus all entitled 
to become presidents of the dada movement. 

At first there gathered round the group, in addition 
to the young writers already mentioned, such distinguished 
members of the older generation as André Gide and Paul Valéry, 
the latter in fact supplying the ironic title “ littérature ”’ (taken, 
of course, from Verlaine’s last line in his Art Poétique— 

“toute le reste est littérature ’’) 
for their monthly periodical. The avant garde welcomed in Gide 


what seemed to them the authentic dada note in the inconsequen- 
tial gesture of Lafcadio in Les Caves du Vatican, who threw his 
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fellow-passenger without a by-your-leave out of the carriage 
window of a fast-moving train. They also found something kin 
in the ironic treatment of the Dostoievsky acte gratuit (Kiriloft’s 
suicide) in Gide’s Prométhée mal enchainé. There was also Paul 
Morand, Jean Cocteau and Valery Larbaud, all of whose names 
are to be found in the early dada periodicals. These, however, 
like Gide and Valéry were soon to break away. This was due 
partly to the fact that their young colleagues were intolerant of 
their success in what seemed to them the beaten track of literature, 
and partly (and this is more likely) to the fact that they found 
the movement not in consonance with their dignity. Another 
well-known figure was Francis Picabia, who appears to have 
provided a certain amount of capital for their publications. He 
was the apostle of dadaist painting (schoolboy lewdness and 
satirical simplification of landscape) as well as poet and Gar- 
gantuan gossip writer of the group. But the most outstanding of 
the faithfully faithless were Soupault, Breton, Aragon, Ribemont- 
Dessaignes, Benjamin Perret, René Crevelle, Robert Desnos and 
Paul Eluard. 

Dada, despite its protestations against convention, despite 
its condemnation of the not to be evoked past, became uneasy. 
The young Parisians smarted under the taunts of their contem- 
poraries, who described dadaism as a Swiss and German importa- 
tion. They wilted at the thought of being considered the bastards 
of the foreign Tzara, and in order to establish their respectability 
looked round for ancestors. They fought with Claudel for Rim- 
baud, whom they denied to neo-catholicism in spite of an alleged 
death-bed repentance. Was it not Rimbaud who cried out in his 
impatience— 

“ Tout a la guerre, a la vengeance, a la terreur. 
Mon esprit, tournons dans la morsure. Ah. Passez 
République de ce monde. . . des empereurs, 
Des régiments, des colons, des peuples, assez.” 


Here is annihilation as drastic and as complete as the wildest 
dada iconoclasms. And Rimbaud’s life? What gesture more 
effective could be conceived by the dadaists than the young 
genius throwing off his masterpiece and then suddenly, without 
explanation, shaking himself free from Paris, from literature, from 
art, and losing himself in the byways of the world. His unique 
influence meant nothing to him, and to the one friend that kept 
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in touch with him on his travelshe replied, on being told that his 
book had gone into a second edition, that books on one’s shelves 
were only useful to conceal the leprosy on decaying walls. 

They found a predecessor in Charles Cros, to whom the 
invention of the phonograph is ascribed and who definitely 
influenced Rimbaud. They claimed Germain Nouveau, and made 
the startling discovery of Isidor Ducasse, author of Les Chants 
de Maldoror, which Rémy de Gourmont found insensate but 
which really possesses poetic power. ‘The dadaists grasped at his 
strange similes and beauty of the unusual. They remembered 
“as beautiful as the curve described by a dog running after his 
master... beautiful as a precipitated interment. . . beautiful as 
the chance encounter on a dissecting table of a sewing machine 
and an umbrella.’’ The sewing machine and the umbrella were to 
become the regular dada stock-in-trade. They have plays all to 
themselves, with dressing-gowns, and appear “‘ au petit bonheur ”’ 
all over their magazines. 

There was still to come the final vindication of dada as 
essentially Gallic. This came with the publication of the corres- 
pondence of Jacques Vaché. Here was a dadaist par excellence. 
A dadaist before the invention of the word. He never published 
a line. He had an immense contempt for literature. ‘‘ What,” 
he cried, ‘‘ You ask me to create, to aim carefully in order to miss 
the target.”” He, however, ultimately delivered himself of the 
three principles on which he based his theory of life. 

1. Humour is a sense of spectacular uselessness, which pro- 
vides no amusement when it is realised. A definition which 
apne a contempt for all the gestures of mankind, including those 
of poets. 

2. It is the essence of symbols to be symbolic. This is to 
say that the symbolical significance of actions, objects and land- 
scapes is not the arbitrary invention of the artist but corresponds 
to a hidden reality more real than the ordinary superficial reality. 

3. He believed that there entered into humour much of the 
inane surprise, comic but disturbing, because of its destructive 
power, of Jarry’s Ubu Roi, and in “la sensation personelle 
exprimée a l’aide d’une collision flamboyante de mots rares.”’ 

Despite Vaché’s rejection of art, and for the very reasons 
he offered for its rejection he pointed the way to a new art. The 
young dadaists, breaking faith with their self-imposed vows, 
began to produce works. Books began to appear from the dadaist 
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press in violation of all the rebellious canons of the school. Novels, 
poems and plays were conceived and born. The most important 
-was the Champs Magnétiques, written by Breton and Soupault in 
collaboration. It is a poem dictated by the sub-conscious mind, 
but a mind steeped in culture and poetry, a procession of associa- 
ions in which the active intelligence takes but a passive part. 

_ The dada movement split, and Tzara, Picabia and some 
friends were left amid the fallen ikons. 
_ Dadaism was not confined to France alone. Berlin was in 
its comic destructive throes even earlier than Paris. America, 
with its Little Review, showed early signs of its dissatisfaction 
with tradition in the publication of James Joyce, Gertrude Stein 
and others. England remained cold, but there was a dadaist 
tremor in the title of Wyndham’s Lewis’s periodical Blast, which 
was published during the war. The influence in his case came 
straight from Marinetti and his band of Futurists, who after a 
decade or so of the twentieth century suddenly became skyscraper- 
conscious and immediately gave up lilies for limousines, and the 
moon for floodlights, and doves for Puss-Moths. 

Ireland, by a curious concatenation of circumstances and 
despite her illiteracy, became involved in the modern movement. 
Through Joyce’s Ulysses the satiric humour of the age found 
coherent expression. Paul Morand could only count himself the 
complete cosmopolitan when he had visited Dublin. In his view 
buildings are blown up by the natives out of sheer exuberance 
in order to provide a thrill for the Continental correspondent. 
Another of Morand’s sketches shows an intimate knowledge of 
the Amazonian nature of the Irish war by making a character 
confess to having a father who was a general in the Greek army 
and a mother who was a general in the I.R.A. 

Dada is dead. It died comparatively quietly in 1922. Was 
it worth while? There were many in the group who were just 
nonentities, seekers after a cheap 7véclame—sandwich men with 
flaming fronts and backs, disturbing the quotidian traffic, but 
like Gide, ‘‘ ce qui m’interesse c’est le flot et non pas les bouchons.”’ 
Dada shook the smug satisfaction of the laborious toilers in worm- 
eaten words and reach-me-down phrases. They sensed the power 
of the word but doubted its sanctity. Language for them was 
an end rather than a means. Their avowed purpose of art des- 
truction was in its very nature an impossibility, but without 
dadaism the whole of modern surrealisme is inconceivable. 


MARY 


By Padraic Fallon. 


AD she forgotten her rosary-beads? Had she left them 
behind her? As the pony-cart jogged along the road, 
she searched the two deep pockets of her skirt, she searched 

the market basket she carried on her lap, and then she searched 
her pockets again. She made her search quietly at first for fear 
the man sitting beside her on the plankseat with the bags around 
him for warmth would take umbrage at her wriggling—he was 
so sudden in his little tantrums. Then, flustered with the sense 
of loss that came over her, her searching became a hurried, ragged 
affair, a wild patting of her pockets, a raking and scrambling 
of her basket, a fumbling at her throat down to the old flabby 
fallen breasts in case she had hung them round her neck. A 
snarl from the man warned her; she buttoned up her plush 
black cape and sat worriedly quiet. 

She had forgotten them all right .... and she after promising 
the Virgin that she would say a round of them in her honour 
that the day’s marketing might run favourably ; promised her 
in the morning as she had knelt by the sour bed where the man 
lay sleeping in the dark. She hadn’t used them this morning. 
Had she? Her mind went back: she had got out of bed quietly 
for fear of waking the man and knelt on the cement floor and 
said—a Pater, and Ave, and, had she said the Creed, she wondered. 
She forgot: her mind, running on the well-worn grooves of the 
formal words, had retained no echo of the powers and kings 
enthroned in the Creed; she had been too occupied with her 
special plea to the Virgin. But she hadn’t used her rosary then ; 
she had kept that for the drive in when her thought would be free 
from worrying over the household chores that had to be done. 
And now she had left the beads behind her. Jamesy snarled 
again and she discovered she had been fidgeting, searching her 
pockets unknown to herself. Facing into the dark of the chill 
wind, she felt suddenly a little bitter towards him. It was his 
fault, or the most of it was; coming out of the bedroom on the 
top of her before she was half ready for him; standing in the 
yellow of the candlelight tucking his old scarf into his waistcoat 
with the quick, jerky movements that showed the blight of temper 
that was on him. Most times she didn’t mind his queer tortured 
ways; she regarded them as the ways of a child that would be 
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trying to draw attention to itself: but on market days she feared 
them because of the things they were likely to lead him into doing, 
things more fitting the wildness of a lad, things that seemed to 
her almost blasphemous in an ageing man the like of her husband. 
And to-day she had thought to keep him in humour, slipping 
out of bed as lightly as her heavy body would let her, not lighting 
the candle till she was safely in the kitchen, the old collie and 
the yellow cat mooching around her bare feet, licking her. And 
then as she blew up the fire, she had heard the bedlathes creaking, 
and the old dog had taken his nose out of her lap and gone over 
to the room door growling softly in his throat, his tail wagging. 
She knew he was awake then; and guessed he would come out 
as he did come out, his eyes jumping as if pointed with light, 
his little scrub of a mustache alive in every rib; standing at the 
door to tuck in his scarf; then pattering across the floor to put 
on his boots by the fire opposite her. She had kept very quiet 
until he had unbolted the backdoor and flung out, banging the 
door on the poor dog’s nose; then after petting the dog, so that 
its spirit wouldn’t be against their luck during the day, she had 
knelt down and said a prayer that the fractiousness might go 
out of him and leave him steady and agreeable and—and sober 
for the day. She had felt a weight on her as she prayed: he 
was starting the day badly. 

As the cart jogged through the dark, that weight came over 
her again. It was very cold up there with the wind like a cold 
hood on her face, not a high wind but one that sighed and shook 
the bushes as though it were caged in them. There was snow 
or sleet or rainclouds covering the sky; not a star to be seen 
except one or two low down—or were those stars or lamps lit in 
houses away in the fields where people like themselves would 
be getting ready to go to the market? She tried to take her 
bearings by guessing the length she had come. Two miles, she 
calculated ; then that near star—oh! it was a lamp of course— 
that would be Mary Higgins’ house, little mouselike Mary Higgins 
that Jamesy had such a hatred for. 

‘We'll be there before Mary and Martin anyway,” she said 
to him, thinking to please him. 

He didn’t answer. 

He was like that, bitter and moody about nothing at all. 
Still, she was disappointed, He had been normal enough in 
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the stable, catching the turkeys with her and tying them, entering 
into the work with seeming goodwill; rushing in among the 
gaggling birds, grabbing one, anyone, and holding it up by the 
long legs above the feathery tumult while she trussed the legs 
together; the other birds huddling and whirring from corner to 
corner, noising and gulping in their red throats; the gold and 
shadowey lanthor stirring with the draught from their wings ; 
and the dog, wildly excited, barking his fill at the door. He 
had been all right then pouncing about like a man the half of his 
age, as efficient-looking as she would have him be, doing his job 
neatly and well. Then he had gone and spoiled that good im- 
pression, dragging out by himself out of the cartshed the big 
heavy .cart with the pork-carcases in it, huffed because she 
wouldn’t break off in the middle of her milking to give him a 
hand. And he knowing well the way it was with cows; if the 
milk wasn’t taken from them in the one sitting, they kept it to 
themselves. Oh, he was the queer man. 

And because of his whims and his tantrums, she had for- 
gotten her rosary-beads ; and she after promising the Virgin that 
she would say a round of them in her honour. It was a bad 
beginning to the day. And it such an important day to them 
too, the biggest day of the whole year; two pork pigs to be sold, 
and fourteen turkeys. She blessed herself and started to say the 
rosary, using her fingers to count the Aves. But it wasn’t the 
same thing; the indulgences and graces that were in the beads 
couldn’t be obtained without using the beads; and her beads 
had been particularly blessed. A Rome rosary, blessed by the 
Pope, it had been in Lourdes too, in the holy Grotto. When she 
thought of all the Benedictions that had been chanted over it, 
it seemed a poor thing, a very poor thing to count the Aves on 
her naked fingers. She would try and rsake up for it; she would 
visit the chapel the first minute she got into town and light a 
candle at the Virgin’s altar. 

In spite of the way she tried to occupy herself with the 
prayers, she was very conscious of the man beside her in the 
darkness. She never felt restful with him really; it was like 
sitting by a wood fire that would be always liable to go off in a 
shower of sparks. It was a good bit before she could see him, 
for the lanthorn on the cartshaft only threw a vague jet and 
gold shadow on the road before them, distorting the small pony 
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till he seemed shapeless as a trampling cloud, a movement with 
jingle and hoof sounds that somehow carried them along the 
road. Then the dawn grew on him, and turning from the grey 
drift, she could make out Jamesy’s profile, chill and narrow 
beside her. Oh, he was the queer man to be riding in a cart 
with, to be riding through life with; a man that had never a 
deep soft word to say to you from daydawn to dark—or from 
dark to the daydawn. 

She turned from him again to her prayers. Ahead, the wet 
surface of the road was glimmering with day; the pony was 
normal and plain now from the red curve of his haunch to the 
cock of his small ears. She looked behind in the rough box-creel 
they had made specially to carry the turkeys to see how they were 
taking the joumey. They were lying quietly together, packed so 
tightly that they seemed to be the one strange, great, speckled 
bird with many heads. 

“ They’re taking it well,” she remarked to Jamesy. Jamesy 
jerked his Adam’s apple, but said no word. 

She would have liked to talk to him for a bit to ease the 
apprehension that was growing on with sight of the sodden 
breaking sky on the low greygreen hills about her; it was all so 
desolate in the dawnlight, with the wind racing the heavy clouds 
from east to west. She would have liked to speculate with him 
about the probabilities of the market; to gossip with him about 
the people who lived here and there in the little thatched cottages 
growing in the wet folds of the hills, the Hanlons, the Magees, 
the Deerys, the red Smiths, and the big people of the bone-bare 
castle that stood foursquare on a far hill with the clouds on its 
high roof. 

“We're the first on the road, I’m thinking,” she said. 

He never said a word. In the beginning or the end; never 
a singing soft deep word that would create a brightness in her. 
She felt barren, barren... . 

They saw the first person of the day as they jogged down the 
hill on to the main road ; there was a cart coming along the little 
byec-road that went turn by turn with the river back into the 
dark woody country where the fat farms were. It would reach 
the bridge about the same time as themselves. Watching it 
took her attention from her own thoughts. Jamesy, too, had 
noticed it; he keyed the pony to a sharper walk in order to get 
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to the bridge first. As if that mattered, she thought. Jamesy 
did get there the first. He had turned the bridge and passed 
the mouth of the bye-road when the big dark horse showed him- 
self, then the cart, and in it, big Mohan from Dooagh. She might 
have known it; he was the first at every fair and market. 

He took his pipe out of his mouth: “ Ye’re early on the road, 
good people.”’ His voice always drew her; it was big and soft 
and heavy with undertones of singing in it. But the man him- 
self .... Jamesy nodded at him sharply, without looking. To 
make up for his lack of politeness, she turned around and smiled 
widely at him, a heavy half-grinning man with eyes wherein you 
were weighed as on a pair of scales. 

“Will it hail or rain or snow ? ”’ she called. 

‘Who knows,” he grinned his big grin, ‘‘Who knows, 
Ma’am, but we'll have the whole blessed trinity.”’ 

She was silent before this, doubtful as to whether she should 
or should not laugh. It was a wonder he wasn’t afraid of bringing 
the bad luck down on himself by making such a joke on a market 
day when everybody wanted all the good luck that would be 
going. ... 

“What do you think, Jamesy ?”’ the big sweet voice said, 
“it’s a day for the taproom, eh ? What do you think, James ? ” 
Jamesy bent in pretended occupation over the reins. 

“Amn’t I right, James?” the big voice boomed, “a day fit 
only for Johnny Smith’s back snug.” 

Her face lost some of its surface of geniality. Jamesy, 
looking straight ahead, said nothing. 

“It’s time that the women should visit that snug,” she said, 
““ where they’re so much belied.” 

“We have enough of the female sex,”’ the big man answered, 
“when we have Johnny Smith about us.” 

The phrase struck a chord in her; there was something | 
strange and womanlike in that publican; almost a newcomer 
to the town, “a man blown in by the wind,” with fawn soft eyes 
and a red raddled looking face... . 

_ “ Jog up, James,” Mohan called, “or give me the road.” 
His big black’s head was bobbing up and down behind their cart, 
the black-brown eyes mild and impersonal in the long face, the 
blubber lips blowing and slaveritig a little on the bit. 

“Will you jog up, man, or give me the road.” Jamesy did 
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neither ; he was gazing ahead stonily, tensed up. The wind had 
freshed suddenly here as they caught the straight of the river. 
It was very cold. She turned to see Mohan grimacing, catching 
at his big hat with the hand that held the reins, his pipe clutched 
in the other. 

- “Will you tell that man-child of yours to give me roadroom 
or begod I'll leave him fit only for the knacker’s yard.” He 
bawled the words at her, his pipe hand waving. 

They came into the shelter of the tree-lined part of the road. 
She wished Jamesy would yield the road to the big man so that 
they’d be rid of him. Once in the shelter, however, Mohan didn’t 
seem to mind. She was suddenly suspicious that he had some 
trick up his sleeve. 

Here the trees were giving tongue too loud for small talk. 
They were nearing the town. The market and all it stood for 
started to loom very near her. She started her prayers again, 
telling the Aves on her fingers... . oh, why at all had she forgotten 
her rosary . . . .Had she left them hanging on the Crucifix ? 

. . . Full of Grace the Lord is with thee... . 

Then there, suddenly, filled with the thunder of the trees, 
she felt big, big as if with child. The prayer she was saying 
seemed to have caught a new dark life from her.... 

In a moment they were out of the shelter and riding the 
winds again. The blinds whistled up from her mind. Mohan 
was shouting behind them : 

“A day for a hot sup, Jamesy, and there’s no lie in that.” 

. . . Keep him from that company, oh, Mother of God... 

—“ You'll be wetting your whiskers to-day. We'll be having 
one together, eh ? ” 

She looked over her shoulder at him, over the mild bobbing 
horsehead. ‘‘ The drink is only for the rich man nowadays,” 
she said. , 

“ Dear as it is,” the big man said, ‘‘ I’m dammed if I see 
your Jamesy putting up the temperance badge, eh Jamesy? 
Did you put up the badge, James? Did you put up the badge, 
I’m asking you? Does he leave all the talking to yourself, Mrs. 
McCabe ? ”’ ; 

Jamesy had no word to say. She side-eyed at the sharp 
narrow face that rode the hard blown light so self-consciously. 
In spite of the reddish beardstubble, the scrub-mustache and the 
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weather-digged lines, the face showed itself to her in one sudden 
flash as the face of a little boy. Something cried out in her... 

“And he such a terror when he’s away from you taking a 
sup,” the large sweet voice went on. She knew now the card 
that he had in his sleeve, one that would hurt this boy-man where 
he was softest. 

“Leave him by,” she whispered, ‘or he’ll plague you all 
the way in.” She knew immediately she had said that that she 
had said just the wrong thing. The slight body beside her gave 
a little squirm away from her. The big voice came rolling again 
over the wind; she turned to it as if by turning, she would be 
able to meet it as on a shield. 

“ Ah, he’s a prime boy,” it said, ‘‘ and I wonder at him giving 
in to you at last and taking the pledge. Faith, I thought myself 
that he was a bully man that would let no woman near him wear 
the trousers. But there you are, there you are. Look at him 
now without a word or a tongue in him, meek as the unborn 
baby.” 

Jamesy hissed at the pony; he was stone-still. 

“Ah, he’s better off with the suppeen in him, ma’am. It 
puts manliness into him anyway, and talk. You wouldn’t 
believe, ma’am, what a little cock of the walk he becomes when 
the whiskey sets fire to his colours. Sure it was myself saved 
him from big John Mullen of Drumman the last fair day when 
Jamesy started making an electioneering speech in imitation of 
John’s brother Pat who was standing for the County Council. 
That was the fine speech; as natural as any that ever I heard, 
even to the little bit of Irish that comes at the beginning. Only 
Pat’s brother didn’t see the fun of it. I saved you from the 
right beating that day, Jamesy boy.” 

Boyface! A little tremour went over it as she looked. He 
hissed at the pony. In her heart she was nestling him, hiding 
him down there in the warm dark of her motherhood .. . 

“A lamentable fine speech,” the big voice was still rolling 
over them, unstoppable, it seemed. She was beginning to under- 
stand the ascendancy that this man had over her husband ; his 
big completeness, the full assurance of him. She was afraid. 
But she turned round to him as fully as she could, deprecatingly, 
smiling meekly at the big voice over the long mild bobbing horse- — 
head. She would appeal to him somehow to leave Jamesy to 
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her ; so she built an image in the dark voiced man, a mild bobbing 
image that would understand her. 
. ““ He was very sick after the last time,” she said. 

It guffawed at her. She could feel Jamesy’s face catch in 
a draught of colour; in the green eyes that leaped at her for a 
moment, there were jets of anger, or hurt. Then her ankle 
screamed at her; he had kicked her, kicked her... 


“Shut your mouth, ye . . .,”’ she heard him, her leg paining 
her. She clucked softly to herself, huddling over her double 
pain . . . What had she done on him now ? 


“Well, ’tis a good man that can lock his belly,” Mohan was 
booming again. She huddled down, hating the voice. 

Then there was a patter of hailstones about them and they 
were enmeshed, in a moment, in a scurrying, whistling net. As 
she crouched over her basket and her pain, she was almost thank- 
ful for the bitter flaw. It had shut up that voice . . . had it? 
No. Vaguely she heard it come to life, raucous now, imperative : 

“Pull in, man; let me by, I tell you.” 

She turned to her husband. “‘ Leave him by, in God’s name,”’ 
she said. 

After a moment or two, he pulled in. The big black mare’s 
head was bobbing up and down beside her. From the depths 
of his big hat Mohan grinned at her. She attempted to smile. 

“See you in Johnny’s, my son; maybe you'll be leaving the 
old hen to herself for a while of the day.” He guffawed and put a 
great spit downwind. The kt'ack went into a trot and left them. 

She lapsed back into herself while the hail beat down on her. 
. . . Hail Mary, full of grace . . . She began her prayers again, 
but she couldn’t get outside of her thoughts. She was an old 
hen all right and likely to be thrown soon from the roost. . .. 


Blessed art Thou among Women . . . . Why had she forgotten 
her rosary ? Where had she left them . . . . hanging on the 
Crucifix in the kitchen window—was it ? 

II. 


They were amongst the earliest arrivals in the town. Four 
carts were gathered outside the Market House, including Mohan’s. 
The four winds, she thought, were also gathered there. She was 
ashamed as she got down from the cart when her old cape coat 
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flew open and her skirt came flapping over her knees. | One of 
the topcoated men laughed, shouting out to her, “ there’s a good 
bit under that, I’m telling you.” 

That would be Michael Duggan; he’d have seen the half- 
length stockings she had on and the old print strip that kept 
them gartered. 1" 

‘““Ye’d make fun out of your own mother’s corpse, Michael, 
she told him,“ come over here and give us a hand down with the 
creel.”’ 

He came gallantly; he’d be telling Sarah all about her 
later on. Well! maybe Sarah wasn’t much better dressed than 
herself if one only knew .. . 

When they’d set the creel down by the wall of the hotel, she 
took herself off to the chapel. She had food for thought now as 
she turned hurriedly by the Protestant church and went down 
the broad road to the big new Roman Catholic edifice glittering 
and windy in its new cutstone. Morning Mass would be over 
of course; it was near nine o’clock. 

. .. Prices falling all around, Michael Duggan had said ; 
turkeys for little or nothing in Carrickmacross on yesterday, 
and worse in Shercock... 

She stayed at the bottom of the church under the organ 
loft until the quiet echoes of the atmosphere had ceased sounding 
strangely in her. Then she went up the tile-paven nave to the 
window-stained lights of the High Altar where the big red lamp 
glowed on its golden chain. She prayed there for a bit, bowing 
and bowing before the Presence. Then she went to the side 
Altar of the Virgin and picking a couple of coins from the few 
in her purse dropped them into the box under the big curling 
brass candleabra where the candles blew and kicked out of their 
waxen shrouds. She lit two candles there, and then knelt down 
by the Altar rails to make her prayer. She couldn’t pray well 
for a time with the way her mind was running on the day’s troubles 
and because she didn’t feel at ease with the Virgin on account of 
the way she had forgotten her rosary. Then her fear of what 
the day held in store for her, the rumours of breaking markets, 
her growing debts . . . and Jamesy, all came to a head in her and 
she poured her heart out in one big rush. 

She felt much better on leaving the church. As she dipped 
her hand in the holywater font and sprayed it in blessing on her 
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face, she felt power in herself as if she were walking in a cloud 
of goodluck. 

Still she wasn’t very easy in herself as she sat on the creel 
of turkeys by the wall of the hotel. There were carts in plenty, 
now, gathering into the square, all with their pig-carcases, white 
and corpselike, in the open wells ; in ones and twos they came in, 
clattering, slipping on the cobble, the horses steaming ; the men, 
hatted and capped and topcoated, leading them afoot. Thanks 
be to God Jamesy had a good place, she thought. He was stand- 
ing a bit away from the pony, his whip under his arm, his hands 
in the pockets of his overcoat. Alone. He was always alone, 
except when he had drink in. Every other man who came in 
with his cart, had a word and a grin for his neighbours and was 
soon smoking and spitting comfortably in one of the many groups. 
Jamesy didn’t smoke. But couldn’t he join them and talk a 
bit instead of side-eyeing at them out of his little peaky face 
that looked so frozen now in the draughts of the sky. How often 
had she wanted to tell him to put an easygoing air on himself, 
and to ask a friendly question or two from those that bade him 
the time of the day . . .“‘is the care well,’”’ and “ how is the season 
doing with you.’’ People would like to meet him then and to 
stop and talk with him; he’d hear a bit of news from one that 
he could tell to another so that they’d have something to talk 
about; and that was a fine, easy, neighbourly way of going 
through the world. But Jamesy wasn’t built that way. He 
was never easy with anybody unless when he had a sup, and a 
good sup, inside him; and then he was only a fool. 

Look at him now! Fiddling with the pony’s harness in order 
to seem occupied. Oh, he was the queer Jamesy, queer and 
pitiful. Sitting there on the creel, she brooded on him. That 
‘“‘man-child of yours,’ Mohan had called him in that heavy sweet 
voice of his. The words became musical in her as if the darkness 
of the long childless years was taking at last the rhythm of form ; 
man-child. Her memories of her marriage, the impressions, 
the pictures she had of him were caught into the movement ; 
in all of them she was seeing for the first time the one single image, 
the child, her child. Her being became a dark song wherein she 
was lost . . . When she came with a start to herself, she found 
she was rocking to and fro on the creel, and as she rocked, was 
whispering in singsong to an almost sensual warmth at her breasts, 
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as though a child, a man-child, were tugging at the rich dugs 
of her youth, her youth that had gone from her so long, oh, so 
long ago. It was very cold. 

A big lorry was roaring and backing among the carts to the 
big double doors of the market house. 

A man clapped-to the glass sidedoor of the hotel just near 
her. She knew him by appearance; porkbuyer for McKenzies. 
She watched him pull out a big gold watch, glance at it and move 
heavily across the square to the carts. The market was on. 
Every man went back to his cart. 

It was very cold. 

The double doors of the markethouse were swung open. 
The buyer was standing at the first cart. There were a few 
words, and the cart moved in to the scales; sold. The buyer 
moved to the next cart, and that moved in after the other. 
Another and another, and then would be Jamesy’s tum. Would 
there be but the one buyer, she wondered. 

She became very anxious about the price. Last year their 
pork wasn’t good and they didn’t get near the market price. 
She would have liked to have her rosary with her now so that she 
could be praying. Why had she forgotten it ! 

He was with Jamesy now. He was stopping a long time 
with Jamesy. They were arguing. What were they arguing 
about ? Jamesy started throwing his arms about. The man was 
going away from him, Jamesy following. 

She had stood up and moved a few steps towards the carts 
before she felt herself. Jamesy had stopped following the buyer. 
The heavy man hadn’t even bothered to answer him. The next 
cart after Jamesy rattled out in front of him to take its place in 
the queue of carts whose loads had been sold. Why was Jamesy 
passed over ? 

She went over towards him in spite of herself. He was 
standing by his cart, wind colour in his face, trying to seem care- 
less. She beckoned him with her eyes. He didn’t pretend to 
see her. Go back, go back, she told herself, he'll be wild with 
you if you go over there and all the men watching him; he’ll 
be wild if they throw fun at him and yourself within hearing. 

She went back out of the winds. He’d come over in his own 
time. For his pride’s sake he’d wait a bit. She took her eyes 
from him with an effort. She started to rummage in her pockets 
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again ; her rosary might, just might be there; might have been 
deposited there by a miracle. 

; . . . Why had she forgotten them .. . left them on the 
Crucifix. 5. . 

There was a juggle and splutter of laughter roughening among 
the men. She looked up to see Mohan at Jamesy’s cart, making 
his fun of him. From the bright looms of the wind the dark 
sweet voice came tossing across to her; she couldn’t catch the 
thread, but she knew, she knew. And she knew by Jamesy too ; 
by the inlooking of his face that he was trying to think of a smart 
answer, and couldn’t find one. She shut her eyes. Couldn’t 
they leave him alone, all those full-statured men. 

Would she go over ? Why was he standing there and not 
coming to her ? She opened her eyes again. He was stirring 
away from the crowd now. Was it after the buyer again he was 
going? No; he was coming towards herself. She turned her 
eyes away to pretend that she didn’t know that he was coming... 

“That man says that you gave the pigs too much their filling 
of skimmed milk.” 

She looked up at the defeated face. She said nothing. 

“ How can any man get a price for flabby meat, I ask you ? 
How is a man to sell spoiled pigs?” 

“Sure they’re good pigs,” she said, keeping her hands very 

uiet. 
aos Are they ? And why won’t that man buy them then?” 
The little bright eyes suddenly sparked at her; he began to bark : 
“Curse and damn you, woman, was it once or twice I told you 
to keep your skim away from them? was it, was it, you...” 

Her hands started to wring in spite of herself. 

“Hush, hush,” she was whispering, ‘“‘hush, hush. The 
world and his wife are watching you. Hush, hush.”’ 

He quieted after a time, turning his back on her, his gaze on 
the markethouse. She darted a look here and there around her. 
No one was paying any attention to them. She was relieved. 

“ And what'll I do now ?”’ he said without turning to her. 
““What’ll I do now ? He’s offering me five shillings less than the 
top of the market, and the top is only forty-four. Am I to take 
that ?”’ 

‘Take it in God’s name,” she told him. 

He stood for a minute or two, she watching his back, fearful 
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of another outburst. His old battered overcoat was ripped at 
the seam on the nape of his neck; she must sew that up. 

“Ah,” he ground out at last, “‘ aheugh ! the serpent’s twist 
is in all women, in every devil’s one of them. May God set the 
track of His heel on them.” 

She watched his slight worn figure tack back into the winds, 
thankful that his outburst hadn’t drawn the town on them. 
Then her worries began to eat her again ; her bills and obligations. 
She started to count them up though she knew them very well ; 
Pa Mahoney for meal, flour, tea, sugar and bacon and a quarter 
ton of coal; a little bill to Johnny Smith where she took a little 
of her custom on account of knowing the wife as a chit of a girl ; 
and there was the annuity for the land coming due, and the poor 
rates for the half-year. And she had been hoping to pay them 
off out of the pork money and the turkey money. She’d never 
be able to pay them now and the pork price so small... . 

She called up a nice smile for little Denis McCabe, Jamesy’s 
far-out cousin. Denis continued to jog his ponycart to the end 
of the queue, but he waved a gay arm at her. 

“Come over and talk to me, decent woman; come over and 
have a crack while I’m waiting me turn, Mary.” 

Sheltering behind his cart she had a good view of the pork- 
buyer. The heavy man had one heel resting on the hub 
of a cartwheel while he jotted into the blockbook laid on his 
knee. 

“ Begod I’m late,’’ Dinny said, “ is there only the one 
buyer ?” 

“One only,” she told him, “and a bad price accordingly.” 

They watch the buyer giving out the slips from his book in 
return for the weighing slips that the men took to him. 

“ Bad luck to him,” Dinny grumbled, “he’s finished for 
the day, I’m thinking. What’ll Ido now? The woman’ll have 
the right laugh at me surely. She wanted me to make my market 
three weeks ago.” 

“Give heed to the woman always,” she smiled jokingly at 
the merry little man, ‘ Cissie has the good head.” 

: hig fox,” he said, ““a fox. The red dog isn’t in it with 
er it 

Jamesy, blanched and subdtued-looking was coming through 
the carts to the dealer, 
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_ “ Jamesy’s the lucky one,’ Dinny remarked, “ what price 
did he get ?” 
- “I don’t know,” she lied . . . He was shaping up behind 
another man who had a weighing slip in his hand. The man 
tendered his weighing slip to the buyer: “three and a half 
hundred,”’ he told him, ‘“‘ and it all of the best.” 

“ Right,” the buyer said. He jotted the amount into his 
book and gave the man a duplicate. The fellow took it, stuffing 
it into his purse ; ‘‘ you’ve the place to yourself to-day, more’s the 
pity,” he grunted, “ and you know how to make the best of it.”’ 

The heavy buyer made no answer but looked over him at 
Jamesy. 

She strained her ears for the words Jamesy was saying. 
His eyes were shifting from dealer to ground and from ground 
to dealer. 

“IT don’t want them now,” she heard the dealer say. 

“ Didn’t Jamesy sell then? ” . . . Dinny was a nuisance... 

Jamesy had spoken again, muttering. 

“What?” the dealer’s voice was clear and slow. 

“I said you could have them at the thirty-nine,’ Jamesy 
raised his voice. 

“TI don’t want them,” the dealer said. Another man came 
along with a weighing slip and Jamesy gave way to him. The 
dealer began to jot in his little book. 

Had Jamesy not sold at all then ? 

“ Be cripes, I’ll go and see about me own share,” Dinny 
said to her. 

He was off. She couldn’t ask him to try and give Jamesy 
a hand with the dealer and he having his own care to attend to. 

She stood peeping over the rough-maned pony. The dealer 
was standing up again, the man leaving him. 

“ What do you want now ? ” he was looking casually down at 
Jamesy. 

“Didn’t you bid me thirty-nine shillings? ’’ Jamesy was 
becoming shrill, “ you bid me thirty-nine shillings and I’m taking 
it now.” 

“Did you take it when I bid it?” 

“Tm taking it now.” ; Rohan. 

“You won’t get it now.” The dealer was opening his big 
warm overcoat... 
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“ And why ? ” 

“TI don’t want them.”’ The heavy man took out his watch 
and looked at it, and then glanced over Jamesy’s head at Dinny. 
“ Did you want me?” 

“When you're finished with this man,” she heard Dinny say. 
The dealer buttoned up his big coat. ‘‘ Oh, I’ve done with him,” 
he said. 

. . . what would they do at all now.. .? 

“ And will you not take them at all now.” Jamesy was on 
the verge of one of his outbursts; she knew it. God keep him 
from making a holy show of himself and herself. Ah, he was 
lifting his whip, a yellow grin on him... But... but he was 
subsiding again; a useless flood of half-muttered curses coming 
out of him; turning away, leaving the heavy man and the cold 
eye. ... 
: She hastened back to the creel. She sat there huddled. Ah, 
the bad luck was out of the bag for her this day . . . had sh 
hung them on the bedpost, had she hung them there...no... 
on the Crucifix. . . 

A red sports car grated and clung to a stop at the door of 
the hotel. A young fellow in a fine leather overcoat jumped 
out and hurried into the post office. She watched him, hope 
coming to her again. A buyer maybe, God send that it was 
another buyer. She’d make an novena in honour of the five 
blessed wounds; she’d. .. . 

It was another buyer. She remembered his face as he passed 
her hurrying towards the carts. That wild young fellow. She’d 
heard them talk of him: a careless decent fine young man. She 
watched him going quickly through what the heavy man had 
left unbought ; a question or two at each cart, a stroke of his 
bit of chalk: he was buying right and left and all before him. 
He was coming to Jamesy, nearing him rapidly. She shut her. 
eyes, and in the dark within her lids, began to pray ... She 
couldn’t keep her eyes closed. He would be with him now. 
She blinked at the tatters of flying light. He was talking to 
him ; a lift of his arm, a stroke of his chalk—Sotp. ... thanks 
be to the blessed Mother of God. 

She had a gay smile for Mary Higgins who came up beside 
her, leading a ponycart. ‘“‘ We have the cold day parting with 
our flocks,” she said to her. 
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“*Twill be worse than cold : we’ll have the rain in its storms 

too, I’m thinking.” 
__ There were drops of it already skating down the windways. 
She didn’t mind very much. She went through Mary Higgin’s 
turkeys one by one, admiring them and praising them. She 
had thought, she said, that her own couldn’t be bettered; but 
Mary’s banged Banagher and left her stretched. She took Mary 
to her own creel then and made the pinched little woman peer 
and poke among her flock, making her weigh and try the breasts 
of the best of the birds, cluck-clucking at them as they gasped 
and gobbled in their red loose throats. She was elated at Mary’s 
surprise, at the glum look that came over the small, shut face 
when the little woman found that her turkeys were but as over- 
grown skinny chickens to the turkeys she was handling now. 
She had a fine gloating moment. She told how and on what she 
fed them, and the time of the day she fed them. She made Mary 
sit down with her on the creel, talking her fill, making Mary 
talk too, till the world became an amiable place again of well- 
known names and faces and places. They were the like of two 
old rooks on the one twig, taking the windrocking world for 
granted because the fields below them were the fields they knew. 

Others gathered about them soon: Sarah Duggan, Ellen 
Kelly, Delia Carney, old Mrs. Fitzsimons the pensioner. The 
creel wouldn’t hold them all, so they made a group and went 
from cart to cart examining each flock. Her own flock, she 
judged, was better than any other flock there. Some women, 
however, wouldn’t admit that same ; but then, there were 
grudgers in every clan. The easy way to take the edge off their 
spite was just to smile and pretend that you agreed. Let them 
give the palm to Delia Carney if they liked. 

All the same she found it hard to nod and smile when Delia 
Carney sat down on the creel beside her and began telling her how 
she should rear her brood the next year. The day darkened 
for her. She began to fidget and wonder what Jamesy was 
doing. The talk, too, among the other women of the poor prices 
depressed her further, so she became unusually tart with the 
gloating Delia, and at length left her sitting on her lone while 
she went over to the market house in search of Jamesy. 

The Square didn’t seem so cold now that the women and the 
talk had splashed their colours on it. She picked her way slowly, 
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delaying with this woman and that, Mrs. Reilly and the sister ; 
Janey McCudden—whom they called the Tatterer because of 
a flurry in her blood that made her do daft things now and then— 
and Maggie Spellman and her man. She had a word for the men 
and a whisper for the women; but she didn’t enjoy herself as 
much as usual though she knew that all she’d met and spoken 
to had the good word for her as she left them behind her. 

A scurrying rain caught her as she came under one of the 
big lorries. She stood in the shelter peeping around quietly in 
search of Jamesy. When she saw him coming out of the Market 
House, she drew aside into the crowd and started talking to old, 
be-whiskered Johnny Martin who was nearing his dotage. There 
was a man with Jamesy wheeling a hand-truck; on the truck 
one of the pork carcases. It failed on the two of them to heave 
the carcase up on the lorry though they strained till the sweat 
stood out on them. 

“Get help, get help,” she called out in spite of herself. 

The driver, standing on the piled carcases on the lorry, 
started to jibe at the distorted couple. 

“A pair of nice bloody men. Do ye know the taste of meat 
at all in your country?” 

Jamesy was red and grimacing. ‘‘Come down yourself,” 
he gritted, ‘‘and show us your own fearful strength.”” In the 
effort of talking he let his end of the carcase drop to the ground, 
knocking his partner. He stood himself, rubbing his back as 
if he were hurt. She ran over to him. 

“ Are you strained ?’”’ she asked him anxiously. 

“ Keep out of this.’”’ His eyes sparked at her, but she went 
on: 

“Get help or you'll break the heart in yourself.” 

_ The driver was guffawing; marketers gathered around 
grinning. 

“Let the old woman do it for you,” the driver laughed. 

“You won’t laugh,’ she said up to him, “‘ when you have 
his burthen of years on your shoulders.” 

“Get out,” Jamesy hissed at her, “ or I’ll swing for you.”’ 

She looked around at the crowd of men about her for some 
one whom she could ask to help lift the carcase. The other 
man had risen and was looking about with the same purpose. 

“Come on,’”’ Jamesy said to him, “Come on.” 
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get help.” 
=r ApComenron,:” 

“It’s too much for us.” 

“Come on.” He was wild now. He’d kill himself. She 
beckoned Johny Martin’s long son. He came skipping over and 
caught hold of the carcase, a big-toothed grin on his queer bird- 
like face. 

“Leave be,” Jamesy told him, ‘“ meself and this man’ll 
finish the job we started. LEAVE BE.” Martin stepped back 
and stood swaying on his hips, wry-necked with amusement. 

“We'll show them,” Jamesy said, “‘ catch now and heave.” 

The drooping man after a glance at the wild face stooped and 
tugged at the carcase. Together they lifted and swung it while 
the bystanding men croaked and chuckled encouragement and 
the driver guffawed. Oh, she’d pay that villain out if ever she 
got the chance. There was something like a cheer from the 
crowd when with a final grunting heave, the couple managed to 
roll the carcase on to the pile. She was back with old Johnny 
Martin before Jamesy had time to turn. . 

“That driver,” she said to the old man, “ That driver could 
do with a drubbing from some sound man.” 

The old man absorbed in his pipe and his dribble, stared 
at her vacantly. 

“He’s a bad pill,” she continued. 

The old face grew suddenly lively and vicious: “‘ there be’s 
bad ones in the world,” he squealed, ‘‘ and why did God put the 
rearing of some of them on my shoulders. They’re a pest on me. 
They grew up to be squanderers. All that I have is gone on 
shop and ceilidhe; and every day is a pattern day. They’re 
bad ones, they’re bad ones; and so I must stint the plug that I 
put in my pipe.” 

He subsided as quickly as he had taken fire. The poor man, 
she thought ; sure every one had his own trouble. 

He turned to her again, his pale blue eyes a tremble, and lifted 
his hat from his head. ‘‘ But they’ll squirm before me yet on 
the floor of the judgement,” he said, ‘“‘ and it’s I that am praying 
for that one day to come soon.” i eg 
_ He put back his hat with a shaking hand, and let his pipe 
fall from the other. The stem of the pipe smashed on the cobble ; 
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the grey ash was scattered to the winds. She picked up the two 
pieces for him. He was whimpering. “ And my God,” he 
quavered, “‘aren’t you the queer and awkward woman.”’ 

The long hawk-faced son came over then and poised over 
him glaring. 

* Shut up, you old fool, or its home I'll send you this minute.”’ 

‘“‘ Jamesy and the truck-man were coming out with the 
second pig. She saw Dinny McCabe come out behind them, so 
she rushed away, lumbering around the lorry, to tell him to help 
lift up the pig. 

“Sure, that’s what I’m doing,” the kind little man said to 
her. 

That relieved her. She waited until she saw Jamesy get 
his weighing slip; then she approached him. She was expecting 
him to be cross with her ; but he was equable enough and followed 
her over, as she asked him, to the side of the hotel, bringing the 
cart. It was a troublesome task manoeuvring through the cart- 
crowded square, but she saved Jamesy’s temper by going ahead 
and asking those in the way to shift a little. 

‘““What did the pigs weigh ?’”’ she asked, when they had 
removed the turkeys to the cart and covered the creel with bags. 

“Three and a couple of pounds,”’ he told her. 

“ At thirty-nine ? ” 

“ At forty-two.” 

She was delighted. 

He stood a while beside her in the light rain. She felt like 
a hen with one chicken, very glad that he was beside her where 
she could keep an eye on him. There came a big shower, however, 
spattering and hissing on them. When she saw his hat drip with 
the wet and his old coat turning a rich sodden colour, she got 
afraid that he’d catch cold. 

“You might as well go over and see if that man is paying 
the other men yet.” 

That would give him an excuse to stand in out of the weather 
in the Market House. He went off without a word. She wasn’t 
wet herself yet, praises be to her old cape coat, though others 
in finer feathers were looking already the like of drowned sparrows 
taken out of a flax-linn. The rain eased off soon; the wind was 
too strong for it. : 

Then seven or eight men and girls in the blue and red unifo 
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of the Salvation Army with drums and big brassy instruments, 
formed a circle nearly beside her. The pony nearly leaped from 
the shafts when the band started its blare. She caught at the 
bridle and quieted him with difficulty, glaring savagely at the 
music-makers whenever the tossing head of the pony gave her 
the chance. A nice thing, she muttered, that such a circus should 
be allowed to take its stand in the Market Square of any Catholic- 
governed country. Between her coaxings at the pony, she 
directed little venomous eyeshafts at the toiling hymnsters ; 
at one, especially, a middle-aged, carroty lassie who was standing 
a bit apart from the others with a bundle of texts in her hand, 
her hair starting from under her hat in jets of orange flame. A 
brazen hussy all right; at home she should be minding the pot 
on ithexfire?.o% 

As the voices crowed and cracked above the sounding brass 
and the hissing wet cymbals of the wind, she began worriedly 
to wonder if it was a sin for her to stand there and listen 
to them hymning an heretical religion. She got on the far 
side of the pony and tried to shut her ears on them. Bad luck 
to them ; couldn’t they build a church or a meeting house the 
same as other religions and gather in there where their songs and 
their tunes could only do harm to themselves. It was a nice 
thing, a nice thing that a woman couldn’t stand at a market in 
ae own town without Luther’s black songsters gathering around 

BS sath 

With the wind and the worry and the music, she didn’t 
notice that the turkey buyer’s lorry had putin behind her. Thanks 
be to God, she murmured, when Mary Higgins called out the 
tidings to her. She’d be able to get done quickly now, and get 
Jamesy to go around with her and pay up the bills. 

The turkey buyers were in no hurry to leave the warm cab 
of the lorry. Too wet, they told Delia Carney and the Tatterer 
McCudden who went over to hurry them. They couldn’t buy 
out in that downpour; wait a while. 

The rain came down heavier. The band moved away. 
The soaked women waited. She walked out into the street to 
see what turkey carts had gathered. There was a world of them 
surely, all in the one long twisting line down to the rainy end of 
the street. 

“God pity those at the end of that long line,” she called out 


to Mary Higgins, “ there’s a long wait in front of them.” 
H 
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It was a good thing for herself, she thought, as she sheltered 
on the lee-side of the cart, that she had made sure of being there 
in good time ; not like last year when Jamesy had tired of waiting 
on her and had . . . Oh, she didn’t want to think of that day and 
all she had gone through with him... . 

At last, the rain-sodden women tired of waiting. A band of 
them gathered, murmuring and shrill, the Tatterer McCudden at 
the head, and routed out the men from the warm cab of the lorry. 

“JT can’t buy in this rain,’ she heard the fat little buyer 
shout. He had one hand keeping his black bowler hat crushed 
down on his head, and was buttoning up his leather coatcollar 
with the other ; ‘‘ I’ll not widow me wife nor orphan me children 
for any turkeys in this world or the next.”’ 

‘“‘ Let you look for a place then where you can set up.” Big 
Delia Carney was towering over him. 

“Look for a place, man, look for a place,” the others all 
joined in. The Market House was suggested. They pushed the 
little man over in front of them. 

“He doesn’t think we have any families at all,’’ Mary 
Higgins’s voice was stiff with the cold. 

She didn’t answer; she was wondering if the buyer would 
get a place in the Market House to set up his stand; and if he 
didn’t get it there, where would he get it? The fellow in the 
Market House would be wanting a toll for the use of it. 

They were a long time away in the Market House. Then 
the women returned without the buyer. The weighing clerk 
wouldn’t give him place for a stand unless he received a penny 
a head on every turkey bought; and the little fellow had gone 
away wild to look for some other place down the street. Her 
heart sank; she would lose first place in the queue. 

There was little gathering or gossiping now among the 
women. Each clung to the lee of her cart, hugging what little 
shelter was in it. There was very little; for the winds, coursing 
the streets, seemed to come from all the points of the compass. 
Well, well; the weather had driven the band indoors anyway. 
If she had to wait, it would be with an easy conscience; and 
without the fear that Luther’s words would be chittering in her 
mind like starlings instead of the holy words of her own religion. . . 
Mary Higgins’s husband, a nice peaceable little man, came up 
to send Mary off to get something warm into herself. Mary 
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wouldn’t go unless she went with her. Martin promised very 
faithfully to keep a sharp eye on the pony. He’d tie the reins, 
he told her, to the tailpiece of his own cart. Because she could 
think of no other excuse than the temperament of the pony, she 
went with Mary down the long line of carts and drenched women 
to little Widow Daly’s place, thinking of the two shillings and 
the couple of odd coppers in her purse, and the hole that even the 
price of a cup of tea would make in that, and how she could have 
done very well without the tea even though she felt cold and 
clammy and _ bodeful. 

There was a smell of wet clothes in the long, narrow, lino- 
leumed hallway of the widow Daly’s, and a pleasanter smell of 
heating coffee and jam and fresh shop-bread in the long, narrow 
dark eating room that had a white oilclothed table going from 
the door-end up to the small bechintzed window. The Salvation 
Army people were seated on the forms at the window end of the 
table, two big brown pots of tea in front of them, white loaves 
and butter and jam. And one of them had a chop. When he 
went to fork a bit of it into his mouth, it rubbed on his yellow-grey 
mustache; and when he had the bit swallowed, she noticed, 
he stuck out his tongue and sucked his mustache so that the 
gravy wouldn’t go astray. He was the drum-drubber. 

“A careful man,” she said to Mary Higgins as they sat on 
the inside of the table where they could lean their backs against 
the wall. 

‘“They have the fine eating,’ Mary whispered, “ wherever 
the dirty money comes from that pays for it.”’ 

_ “A hot, scalding cup of tea,” she told Mrs. Daly who came 
in to welcome them. Not a bit with it. Mary pressed her ; 
but, remembering her little bit of money, she wouldn’t change 
her order. Mary started to whisper to Mrs. Daly while she 
leaned at rest against the wall and stared at the tea-sipping 
hymnsters. The drummer, she decided, should be able to drub 
for ever when he’d that chop inside him. Mary whispered to 
her; ‘‘ the cold’s wintering in me, and I’m thinking its the same 
with yourself. Let us split a glass of rum between us in coffee.” 

She wouldn’t do that. “‘ Have it and keep me in counten- 
ance,” Mary said, ‘‘ sure you let Jamesy keep all the good things 
to himself.”’ 

She shook her head with finality. In her mind she was 
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calling Mary Higgins an ignorant bite of a woman for referring 
thus openly to Jamesy’s little failing. She smiled, however, 
and said she’d have the coffee instead of the tea so as to save 
Mrs. Daly trouble. 

The coffee had a queer taste, she thought. She wished she 
had stuck to her first order. It had a queer smell, too, like wine ; 
and it stuck like a fire in her throat; and then went wandering 
down her innards like a blaze through a field of gorse. 

““D’ye think,” she asked Mary, “has the widow given me 
your coffee in mistake ? ” 

Mary laughed; “drink it up,” she said, “‘ sure I told her to 
give you the half of it. And the treat is on myself.” 

She was only half-thankful to Mary for she didn’t want to 
be under any compliment to her; she was afraid, too, that she 
would get to like rum... . but she drank it down to keep up an 
appearance of friendship. 

Others of the marketing women began to drift in to the table. 
The Tatterer McCudden planted herself across from her, and 
began to make blasting remarks on everything. She listened 
with the half of an ear, smiling and nodding and agreeing; but 
there was as much sense, she thought, in the Tatterer’s talk as 
in the clouds of the sky .... Then, suddenly, she felt loud and 
rosy herself, and wanting to talk. She opened her mouth a 
couple of times but as she couldn’t think of anything worth 
saying, she shut it again. Her thoughts were hazy on her, bright 
and unsteady. She frowned on the Tatterer, seeing her as through 
glass, a big nervy woman with a tillage of blackheads on her 
face and a squint in her left eye and a blubber mouth from which 
talk was always tumbling. Then she stared at a picture above 
the woman’s head; two greyhounds taking the last tur out of 
a squealing hare. She thought she could hear the hare scream 
as she remembered hearing it one time when she was very young. 

“Tt’s pitiful,” she murmured to the Tatterer, “it’s pitiful. 
And it’s a great wonder that Mrs. Daly, who is supposed to be a 
Catholic, wouldn’t put up a holy picture in the principal room 
in her house where every visitor could honour it. The cruci- 
fixion now...’ But the Tatterer was talking to the woman beside 
her. She took another sip of her coffee, draining the cup, and 
looked around at the strange room, that was noisy now and filled 
to the door with the sounds of sipping and sucking and munching 
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and chewing. She felt strange herself, too; as if she was seeing 
for the first time this long tableful of women, young and old and 
middle-aged, the sour-eyed and the soft eyed, the hard and the 
broken and the soon-to-be-broken. It was a strange gallery. 
The creation of wind and rain and cold. And in a minute it would 
be blown down, for they’d all be off on their ways again; and 
next year, maybe, the half of them would be sleeping in the sod 
with a stone over them. ... She felt a great pity for them. 
Then in a flash, she saw that she too was one of them. 

SHE!... Mary Higgins was talking to her about going, but 
she leaned over, interrupting her. ‘‘ D’ye know,” she mouthed, 
finding it very hard to talk, “I’m put out of myself entirely 
to-day, put out entirely.” 

The little woman’s eyes beamed and pinked at her. “Is 
that the way it’s taking you ?” she heard her say. 

“Me little beads, me little rosary, didn’t I leave it behind 
me in my hurry this morning; hanging on the Crucifix, on the 
windowsill; and I’ve no comfort, no comfort at all in myself 
this blessed and holy day.” 

“Come on, agradh,” Mary Higgins stood up. ‘“ The dropeen 
was too sudden for you and you not used to it.” 

The other women had to stand up to let them get to the door. 
She put her hand in her pocket for her purse as they stood in the 
hall by the kitchen door waiting on Mrs. Daly. She didn’t like 
to be under a compliment to Mary in the way of a treat. 

But Mary wouldn’t let her pay. There was spunk in the 
little woman in spite of her pale ways, she thought, as the winds 
caught them at the door and nearly turned them inside out. They 
went up the long line of carts, horses, ponies, jennets, donkeys, 
turning a phrase or two with one or other of the bleak, patiently- 
waiting women or with those men who were doing duty for their 
wives. There was no stir at all in the market, not a stir. 

She thanked Martin when she got back; and settled into 
waiting again. Jamesy appeared out of the market house and 
came over to her. She made him go off for something to eat, 
and settled back again, leaning on the lee-shaft. The rough 
soaked smell of harness and horse and painted wood seeped 
into her with a sort of stomachy warmth. It was a kind of com- 
fort to be getting wetter and colder; it drove you somehow to 
the edges of your skin from where you could see, as with new 
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impersonal eyes, the tumbling world of wind and rain that beat 
on the body as on the side of a tree. 

The silver chiming of the clock in the church steeple roused 
her. Twelve o’clock. In an instant, the Angelus, a sweet blown 
thunder was riding the air. She blessed herself carefully. 

“The Angel of the Lord declared unto Mary’”’ 

‘And she conceived of the Holy Ghost.’ 

Hail Mary, full of grace.... 
Holy Mary, Mother of God.... 

“And the Word was made flesh ”’ 

“And dwelt amongst us” .... 

The sweet thundertones of the air-buoyed bell seemed but the 
rich echoes of the words she was forming. She remembered with 
a shock how she had sat on the creel earlier in the day while some- 
thing in her was making music. 

.... a deep soft singing word.... 

She blessed herself. God between her and the vanity of 
seeing herself, as in a mirror, in the holy word of God. She, who 
was but a worm in His sight. She was shocked, shocked to find 
out of what she had been dreaming. 

Then the ghost of her worry took flesh in her again. Jamesy. 
He should have fed now, and be hovering around with the other 
men back in the Market House waiting to be paid. Where was 
he? 

A murmur of hooves and cartwheels came up the cart-line. 
She stirred out and looked down. Other women, also were out 
and watching. There was a sudden impatience about everybody. 
Was the buying to begin at last ? 

There was nothing definite until the Tatterer came raging 
up the footpath and yanked her donkey out of the line. You 
could hear her shout all over the street : ‘‘ He’s got a place below 
in the ’stillery, and the police are turning the last comers into 
first comers.” 

There was a shrill noising among her neighbours. 

“Gather around me,” the Tatterer yelled, “let ye gather 
around me and follow me and make a fight for ye’er rights.”’ 

There was a jingle and a rattle of carts as the others turned 
the animals out from the queue to follow her, and a great confusion 
as the carts, wheeling, made a big jam in the middle of the street. 
It took a couple of Civic Guards to settle it, big imperturbable 
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men who would take no word of explanation or advice from 
anybody but forced them back again into the line. She was first 
back herself, and took advantage of it to steal up twenty or 
thirty yards with Mary Higgins following in her wake. A good 
stroke on her part, she thought complacently. At the backend 
of the queue, where she had been, the Tatterer was berating the 
Civic Guards : 

“Men without sense, without decency ; blackguards, idlers ; 
wasps that had stings and no honey; rovers with only enough 
good in them to put young girls in the family way ....’’ They 
stood out to watch her and to grin at her among themselves. 
She went on and on and on till the Sergeant got tired and put 
her name in his little book for a summons. She began to cry 
then and to wail and Mary Higgins went up to try and pacify 
her, taking Sarah Duggan and old Mrs. Fitzsimons with her. 
None of her family, she heard the Tatterer say, in the five or six 
generations that could be traced, had ever seen the inside of a jail. 
She wouldn’t rest quiet or easy until the Sergeant, having a 
promise from her that she’d behave herself, took out his little 
book again and rubbed out her name. Mary Higgins came 
back smiling. 

The rain had stopped. The sky, chill reach after chill blue 
reach opened out like a pale ragged umbrella. The shining roofs 
and dark chimneys, the slender trust of the spire at the street’s 
end, were stark as if cut on air with a knife. The painted houses 
and signboards drowned the drenched street surface in their 
colours. The town seemed lively and hopeful again. Only for 
the cold now, and the winds that were caught screaming on the 
telegraph wires, it wouldn’t be too bad. 

The Salvation Army band had formed somewhere down the 
street and started to play. Softened by the windy distance, it 
made in spite of herself, a gentle echo of music in her mind. She 
lapsed into it quietly, clinging to the bridle of the pony, hardly 
disturbed, even, as she yanked the animal forward every few 
minutes when the cart in front of her moved up the line. It was 
in one of those movements that she saw Jamesy. He was walking 
up the far side of the street, screwing at the carts, looking for her. 
When she saw him, she realised she had been brooding on him 
all the time, nursing an image of him. ‘I’m like an old hen with 
the one chicken,” she thought as she beckoned him, her blood 
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stirring because he had come to look for her. It was like a douche 
of cold water on her when, after standing to eye her for a moment, 
he turned and went back the way he had come. 

The rhythm of waiting that was natural to her was now 
broken. She became nervous, impatient; afraid of thinking 
since, to-day, queerly, her thought seemed to drift all the time 
to the one dark-shining form; making an image that had no 
footing at all in reality. Mohan was to blame for it, Big Mohan 
that had called him her ‘‘ man-child ’”’ and so given her an image 
that whispered through her like a song till she had unconsciously 
expected that the real Jamesy, this selfish thwarted little man, 
would have altered his fashioning and have been created anew 
after the likeness of what was in her mind. She had been a great 
fool to have expected anything of him, to have expected him to 
yield to the moulding of her desire as a child-body in her womb. 
He had been shaped by other and greater hands than her hands... 
And so he had just stood and eyed her half-defiantly, and shrugged 
and turned and gone away from her again; as much as to say 
that he was his own man and not hers... In that facet of the 
mind that mirrored external things she was amazed that she 
could have allowed herself dreams which a young girl would have 
pois ashamed to admit of; still, it was a douche of cold water 
On Dees. 

Her worry crowded on her again. 

Delia Carney came up the path big and important. Down 
to find out what price was being given, she supposed, watching 
the strut and the stop of the big woman as she gave the infor- 
mation to the others on the way up... . the great old fool. 

“What are they giving us, Delia?” she asked, trying to 
turn her anxiety into a smile. 

““Sevenpence,”’ the big woman answered, “‘ And what I say 
is, may the good God give the robbers their due.” 

“It’s a terror,” she murmured mechanically, “ after the way 
we laboured over the birds.” 

‘““God’s Will be done.’’ The big woman moved off, strutting 
and stopping... . 


III. 


An hour went by and another hour. She fidgetted inwardly 
through every moment of it. She was worried, worried. She 
had tried to calculate what she’d have out of the turkeys, guessing 
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the weight of each bird; but the laborious arithmetic was pro- 
ducing such a disappointment that she quailed and turned away 
‘from it. At last she saw the chief cause of her worry walk up 
again on the far side of the street, his hands in his overcoat pockets, 
his whip under his arm. He just glanced at her in passing, walked 
-on a bit, and then turned and came back again, shrugging as he 
passed her. She knew that he was blaming her in his unreason- 
able way for the bad position she had got in the queue. 

And then she saw happen what she had feared subconsciously 
all through the day. Big Mohan and Johnny Martin’s long son 
were coming up the pavement in Jamesy’s direction. She noticed 
the little start that he gave when he saw them ; she felt, as though 
he stood in her body, the sudden tensing of his muscles, and 
then the defiant reaction as he strutted on towards them. They 
stopped him, of course; Big Mohan clapping a weighty hand on 
the little, lean shoulder, a sly catgrin on his half-shaven face ; 
the other long lad leaning back in the air, his bared buckteeth 
making a line with the hawk-curve of his face like the nail of a 
beak. A proper pair of playboys. She knew what they were 
saying as well as if she stood beside them : 

. ... me sound man Jamesy, and ’twas well you sold the 
pork avic, and, we knew you wouldn’t let the pork-carcase best 
you, and, you must come now and have a drink with us on the 
strength of it.... 

She saw him try to shake himself free of their patronage. He 
was cute in his way and he had his pride. But the dnnk was 
drawing him, she knew. She threw her will like a noose about 
him, holding him back from them. ... But, of course, they 
stroked him into acquiescence, flattering him just enough to satisfy 
his pride. She saw him turn and give a defiant glance in her 
direction, and then the three of them crossed the road to Johnny 
Smith’s, the little hopping figure in the middle. ... She felt 
suddenly very cold and very tired. 

She knew Mary Higgins was watching her closely as she 
turned to jog up the pony to the vacant place in front of her. 
She kept her face away from her, knowing that she had the printed 
character of her thoughts stamped there on her. She couldn't 
stand easy anymore, or lean against the shafts. She moved from 
one side of the pony to the other. From the inside she could keep 
her eye on Smith’s door; so she’d leave the outside for the inside. 


I 
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But when she got there, she found herself putting such a fixity 
into her glance that she was afraid of drawing people’s attention 
on her. So she’d shift again to the outside of the pony, stay 
there a minute or two and then go again to the inside. She kept 
that up until she came to McAsey’s, the hardware shop beside 
Smith’s. She stood on the outside then, so that she could stare 
through Smith’s door over the hames of the pony’s collar. Not 
that she could see much, she knew, for the shop was divided into 
two parts, the outside part at the door being kept solely for the 
grocery trade. The Salvation Army band was louder here. She 
couldn’t hear her own thoughts. The carroty lassie, as brazen 
as ever, was parading the pavement with her bundle of texts, 
proffering them to all and sundry with her big-toothed smile. 
Going into the shops as well, the hussy. She watched her with 
irritation as she paused at Johnny Smith’s door. She went in a 
couple of steps, only to turn out again, with little Johnny himself, 
red-faced and womanishly violent, on her heels, hooshing her cut 
with little billowings of his blue apron like an old woman would 
shoo a hen from the threshold. 

“ Be off, now,” he said between puffing and blowing, “ be 
off now with your texts and your pretexts.”’ 

In spite of her vague distaste for the man, she admired him 
as he stood planted in the doorway, a little plump figure in his 
shirt sleeves, his black-dyed hair greased on his forehead, his 
black-dyed mustache up-pointed. He was king of his own castle 
anyway. She waved her hand at him, and he waddled out a 
couple of steps to her, watching with the half of an eye the Sal- 
vation lassie retreat into McAsey’s—one of her own black kind... 

“Did you see that one, Ma’am,” he puffed, “‘ did you see 
that one and the cold and calculated impudence of her?” 

““She’s the right strap,”’ she agreed. 

“A blighted teat, if ever there was one. Temperance and 
are you saved. Well, well. Sure, it takes all sorts to make a 
world.”” He turned to go back. Could she ask him how, she 
wondered, not to let Jamesy go too far with the drink? But 
sure he wouldn’t go spoiling his own market for her sake. She 
watched the blue-aproned, pudgy figure waddle through the door. 
He turned there and poked out his redblack face at her for a 
moment. | 

“ The bitch,” he called to her, ‘‘ the bitch can keep her vomit 
for her own doorstep.” 
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The momentary admiration that she had felt for him died 
out in her. What was he, after all, but a little cute man who had 
‘become fat and full on the weaknesses of other people? He 
would be in there now in the unwindowed warmth of the inner 
shop, or in the back taproom that had the curious midnight air, 
drawing the corks, splashing the frothing glasses, taking treats 
and standing an odd one to give spending a savour to poorer men ; 
and he’d be talking, talking, talking, till the world and its doings 
would be the like of a bubble blown by his breath, a queer bright 
thing that would seem to have Johnny Smith at the axis of its 
spins J. =: 

She hardly noticed that the carroty lassie was standing beside 
her with old McAsey. She was holding out a long redlettered 
text and pointing with it to the telegraph pole that stood at the 
pavement edge outside McAsey’s window. Old McAsey had hung 
a tightly-tied bundle of spadehandles on the pole at nght angles. 

“ There,’’ she was saying, “can’t I hang it there, on the nail 
where the spadehandles are ? ”’ 

The old dipper peered upward over his glasses: “I don’t 
like it, I don’t like it at all. Religion and business don’t mix. 
I might lose my Catholic customers.” 

“But don’t you see that the handles and the poles make a 
Crucifix, a cross I mean; and that the cross will bring out fully 
the great significance of this text, “He died that men might 
live.” Wait! I'll show you.” She stood up on a nail box on 
the outside of the pole and hung up the text . . . . showing her 
legs to the whole streetful of men, the pagan hussy. Then she 
stepped down again to old McAsey. ‘‘ HE knew, HE knew you'd 
hang up those handles just there; HE was with you when you 
did it ; and HE was with me when I choose to take this text with 
me to-day ; and HE put it into my heart to ask you to let me hang 
it there. And can you now refuse Him, not knowing how many 
soiled souls it may lead into His light ?”’ 

The good Dipper gave in. He shrugged and peered up 
worriedly. ‘‘ But it’s not business, not business at all,” he 
muttered as he returned to his shop. 

The cart in front of her jogged up and she followed, fuming 
inwardly, nearly forgetting to have a good stare through Smith’s 
door as she passed. She would see nothing there, she knew. The 
three of them would be sound and snug in the firelight and the 
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halflight of the inside taproom with other tipplers; and Johnny 
Smith shuffling in silently from the stone passage, his big eyes 
glimmering in the dark of his face, coming for their coin, fat and 
full and maleficent as an old pagan. And he was an old pagan, 
though he kept up appearances by going to Mass regularly ; 
for she knew from the bits Jamesy had dropped that all the man’s 
talk was about the ships he had sailed in and the lighted, evil 
towns he had made landfall in. It was a crying shame that that 
man should return to settle down amongst the innocent town- 
lands after tricking for thirty years among the dark-godded 
countries of the South; a crying shame. 

The band was beside her now. She had to surrender her 
thoughts to the thud and thunder of it... tum...thump... 
tumptity thud . . . Her mind began to sway in spite of herself. 
A jigsaw of the day’s doings began to jump before her eyes. She 
tried to keep off the spume of the pictures; she opened her old 
cape coat and buttoned it up again; she coaxed and stroked the 
plume-fallen pony; and, because she felt that everybody was 
looking at her, she smiled at the people passing, the men with 
their whips and their sticks, the women with their market baskets, 
not knowing who the half of them were from Adam. She was 
afraid that she was going to faint... 

Then the band folded up and shifted away around the comer. 
The sudden quiet falling about her was like waking up after 
nightmare with the dawn on the earth around her and a blackbird 
singing . . . Or like coming out of a faint. Had she fainted ? 
she asked herself with sudden terror. Had she fainted and made 
a show of herself before the gathered baronies? She clutched 
the cartshaft and looked around her hurriedly. Every thing 
was as it should be; nobody was taking the least notice of her. 
She had not fainted, thanks be to God... 

It was her turn at last, at long last. The turkeys were 
dragged out of the cart and their necks wrung by the buyer’s 
two helpers; and then hung on the spring scales, a newfangled 
thing that she didn’t trust. She wasn’t pleased at all with what 
the birds weighed; and she said so. The little fellow bawled 
her out in front of all the people, pushing with violence, his bowler 
hat back on his ear. ‘‘ Take them away with you,” he roared, 
“if you’re not satisfied. And let me tell you that if you fed them 
better they’d weigh more. That’s the true weight. And though 
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I may lie and you may lie, there’s no lie in what’s sealed and 
stamped by the Weights-and-Measures Sergeant. Here’s your 
money now, and be off with yourself.” 

She took it with pursed lips and went away round to Pa 
Mahoney’s yard to loosen the pony from the shafts. Larry, the 
yardman, helped her. She’d have to give him something after- 
wards for his trouble. Had Jamesy been with her it would have 
saved the tip. She waited till she saw the pony comfortable in 
a stall with the nosebag on its head. Then she went out to Johnny 
Smith’s to get the money from Jamesy. She went out the yard- 
gate instead of going through the shop. She didn’t want to meet 
Pa until she had the money in her fist ready to pay her debt. 
As she came out into the main street, she saw the last stub of the 
cart queue waiting in the lane that went down to the distillery. 
Ah! the poor Tatterer’s wait wasn’t over yet; and she having 
but the six little turkeys... 

She went into Johnny Smith’s a little deprecatingly. It 
was a good trading hour; but the shop was empty, the grocery 
section was empty anyway, though the other, the drinking part, 
seemed well full if one could judge by the gale of talk that came 
over the opaque-glass door and the mahogany partition. She 
stood at the counter listening to the clinking of glasses and 
the loud boasting voices. It was queer, she thought, how normal, 
quiet men started to strut and swagger when the drink possessed 
them. Jamesy would be in there now, there or in one of the 
taprooms, making an eager fool of himself for Big Mohan and 
Jim Martin. The drink would be in him now, and he’d be 
thinking himself the great fellow entirely; and feeling that 
he had the world of money to spend. How could she get him out 
of that tumult ? 

When Mrs. Smith came to her out of the bar, she ordered a 
few little things just to get on the night side of her; pepper, salt 
and a pound of raisins. Mrs. Smith was strange and cold ;_ she 
that had been so bright and young when she married Johnny 
two or three years back. Thanks be to God she didn’t owe this 
woman much, she thought, as she watched her move, chilly and 
efficient, behind the counter, taking down from the shelves one 
or two of the little brown drawers that had the names of their 
contents painted on them in white paint : Cinnamon, PR. Barley, 
S)-candy: “Limyiheely cs . 
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“ Will you tell Jamesy that I’m looking for him,” she asked 
the woman. 

The pale face looked a question at her. 

“Me husband, Jamesy,” she explained, ‘“ he’s in there some- 
where with a couple of ruffians, and I want him to pay the bills 
while we can before the bailiffs come down on us. 

The woman faced the bar and called out: “Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Smith.” Then she tumed, “you can ask himself,” she said, 
“I’m not sure if he’s there.” 

. And she knowing very well that he was there. She 
was nearly as bad now as the fat woman-eyed old pagan him- 
self. 

He Fase around the partition, red as if raddled, black- 
haired, fawn-eyed; the strange painted names glimmering like 
little wreaths of smoke behind his heavy head and shoulders.... 
Cinnamon ... Pepper... Sug. Candy ...Lm. Peel... 

‘“‘ He’s gone out,” he said, ‘‘ gone out an hour ago to look for 
you.” | 

She knew he was lying, so she said, “I can’t pay your bill 
then, for himself has all the money.” 

“Don’t let that worry you, Ma’am’”’; his face was dark 
and unmoving; ‘‘ He paid that to me before he went out. He 
has my receipt for it in his pocket now, and my blessing on his 
head like the bit of tin round the crown of a saint. Oh! an 
honest man is Jamesy McCabe.”’ 

. the rogue had made sure of getting his own bit . 

*e “Tp s a hard day, a cold day,” he went on; “if he comes in 
again I’ll tell him that you were looking for him. Will you leave 
a message with me?” 

“Tf he’s about, I'll likely find him,” she told him. She 
watched him back away around the partition. The big, brazen 
liar. Jamesy was in there now, and she knew he wouldn’t come 
out of it till the most of his coin was gone. She could go in to 
him ; but it would do her no good. For he’d be filled with the 
exaggerated manhood of the drunk and would maybe find ecstasy 
in cracking a bottle on her skull. She drooped over the counter, 
leaning on her elbows. 


. and all the bills that had to be paid. . 
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Mrs. Smith laid a tidily-twined parcel in front of her. ‘‘ Ten- 

pence ”’ she said. 
4 As she doled out the coins, she met the gaze of the lined, 
pale face. It was a bit softer now. “It’s a hard world,” she 
heard her say. She tied up her purse slowly and put it back in 
her skirt pocket and gathered up her parcel. ‘“‘ It could be worse,”’ 
she said then. “I doubt it, I doubt it.” The voice was bitter 
and sharp. She watched her turn around to the shelves and tap 
a drawer or two at random... Cinnamon... Spice... Ah, 
Johnny Smith was the queer man. Then as if there was some 
stream of kinship between them, the woman looked sideways 
at her over her shoulder: ‘ I’ll do what I can for you, anyway,” 
she said, “come back in half an hour.” 

She went out wearily. 

There was the Christmas shopping to be done ; but she didn’t 
dare to start it until she’d have something to pay off the bills. 
They wouldn’t give her anything even if her pride would allow her 
to ask them. She went up the street to the eating house. She 
was tired out. 

The long narrow room was nearly empty when she went 
in. She was glad. She didn’t want to talk to anyone yet. 
Thanks be to God it was nearly dark in here. She sat at the 
middle of the table. A man at the window end was drinking 
tea and eating an egg and making a lot of noise over it just like 
Jamesy. For a moment she thought it was Jamesy was in it; 
but the steady, heavy sway of the shoulders gave her the lie.... 
She was drowsing over the table when Mrs. Daly came in with 
the lamp. 

“God help us,” she said, starting up in the lamp-blink, 
“and is the night on us already ? Give me a mug of tea quick, 
and God reward you.” 

It was Martin Higgins was in the seat by the window. He 
talked to her cheerily as she gulped down her tea; and she 
answered him at random, nodding her head as often as she could 
and smiling, smiling. Jamesy, she told him, was looking after 
the pony. She got out and away from his questions at last and 
headed for Johnny Smith’s. She stood for a bit outside Johnny’s 
door peeping in until Mrs. Smith showed herself. She went in 
then, keeping a calm face on herself, and stood by the counter. 
Mrs. Smith took three pound notes from the pocket of her white 
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overalls and gave them to her without a word. She took them 
as silently and put them in her purse. 

. . . Only three pounds and he had more than six... 

“Ts he in there now ?”’ she asked. 

The woman shrugged. ‘I don’t know where he is.”’ 

She went out without another word. 

As she made her round of shopping, she felt very bitter. 
She was ashamed at not being able to pay the bills in full; she 
that had managed always to keep a clean slate in spite of how the 
time was running down. Even Pa Mahoney, with whom she’d 
left the most of her custom all her life, was sour with her. 

““Where’s Jamesy ?”’ he asked. 

“ At the forge,” she lied. 

He was stooped over his big book, looking up at her from the 
black bush of his brows. ‘I think he’s in a worse place,’ he 
grunted, ‘“‘and what’s more, I think you know it too.” 

He bent again to his slow figuring. ‘“‘ Tell him if he wants 
to drink to come to a decent house. He might, anyway, give the 
profit of his drinking to one in whose debt he is.” 

She started to deny that Jamesy was drinking at all, but 
he shut her up. “‘ You’re a decent woman,” he growled, “ and 
don’t make a liar of yourself.” 

At last she was ready to go home. She stowed her parcels 
carefully in the well of the cart and asked Larry the yardman to 
tackle the pony while she went over to Johnny Smith’s. She 
faced boldly into Johnny’s. . 

“Will you tell Jamesy,” she asked Mrs. Smith, “ that I’m 
waiting outside for him in the cart.” 

The other went to the partition and called her husband. 
He appeared, lumpish and brazen. 

“Tell Jamesy that ’m waiting on him.” She kept her 
voice very low. 

He didn’t bat an eye. “‘ He’s not here,”’ he said. 

“Tell him,” she went on in the same voice, “ that the pony 
is standing without in the cold and getting restless.” 

“ He’s not here.” 

“Tell him that the calves ‘Il be starved on us and that we'll 
not get a sup from the cows for two days or three if we’re not home 
in time to take the milk from them.” 

“If he comes in I'll tell him all that you’ve said ma’am. 
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What’s this it was now? Pony restless, calves starving and 
cows won't give any milk. Ill tell him if he comes in.” 

She went to open her mouth again, but he interposed. 
“Don’t tell me anymore now for I’ve a poor memory. ’* Twas 
the last straw, you know, that broke the camel’s back.” 

She rapped the counter with her knuckles, quickly, violently. 
Then she stood up straight, her breath troubling her. She kept 
her voice very low for fear the men inside would hear her. ‘‘ God’s 
curse will alight on you for making a mock of an aged, desolate 
woman,” she said laboriously, “‘ and I pray that it will, I pray 
that it will.” 

She turned on her heel then and stumbled out, feeling help- 
less and ineffective before the dark shine of his leer. Only the 
woman had quailed. Her words had only hurt the woman ; 
and she, by the look of her, was hurt enough before. 

Outside, a hearty voice assailed her. Little Denis McCabe, 
was it? 

“Ah! me sound woman! Is it taking to the drink you are 
at last ? Sure ’tis time for you, time for you, indeed.” 

She forced a smile for him as he clapped her on the back. 
“Wisha, we must keep the youth in ourselves somehow,” she 
joked. Then a thought struck her... . 

“Will you be good to me for once, Dinny ?” she asked. 

“Now, now,” he gave out his small bluff laugh, poking his 
finger at her, “at our time of life... ” 

‘“‘ Will you go in nicely and try and get Jamesy out to the 
cart for me.” 

‘Why wouldn’t I, agirsha; I’ll do it and welcome. Where’s 
the cart ? Take it over here now so that when he comes out he 
won’t have time to change his mind before he’s up on it and away. 
Wisha, poor woman, he’s a great trial on you when the drop is 
in him.” 

“Tf its not one thing, it’d be another,” she said. 

When she came around sitting in the cart, there was no sign 
of either Jamesy or Denis. It was nearly dark, but still bright 
enough for everyone to see her waiting outside Smith’s. Sitting 
high in the cart, on the plank crossed on the sidepieces, she felt 
bare and naked to everybody’s eye. The neighbours, standing 
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or walking past, nodded at her and wished her safe home. She 
smiled at them all, asking each of them the one unvarying 
question : “ Musha, didn’t you go home yet?” ... She felt a 
holy show after she’d been there some time... They’d all be 
talking of how Jamesy had kept her waiting the while he was 
getting drunk.... 

Mary Higgins, passing with Martin, stopped beside the cart. 

“You're a long time waiting on himself.” 

‘‘ Oh, a short time, only,” she told her, ‘‘ he looked like as if 
he were in for a cold, so I sent him in to get a suppeen to 
warm himself for the drive home.” 

“A good thing, a good thing,’ Martin blabbed, “I wish 
herself here would do the like by me. Jamesy’s the lucky lad.” 

“It’s a pity for the decent woman that he’s not hanging 
since he was a lad.” 


. why couldn’t the woman leave well enough alone... . 


She watched Mary suspiciously as she dragged Martin a few 
steps away from the cart. What was she whispering to him for ? 
What was she up to now? Martin went into Smith’s, and Mary 
came back, “‘ I’ve sent Martin in for him,” she said. 

. .. The little rmpof a meddler! showing off her soft cud 
chewing husband who’d nothing in him but the milk of Good 
Wilner 

“I’m obliged to you,” she said, “‘ but he’ll be out in a 
minute.”’ 

“Tt’s a shame,” the little woman rasped, “it’s a crying 
shame to keep you out here after the lamentable day we’ve had, 
and you without chick or child to have the home warm for you 
when you reach it” .... 

Would the woman never leave her alone? ... She turned 
the talk on the bad prices and the bad times, side-eyeing at Smith’s 
door all the time. Then Janey McCudden came tattering up, 
and stopped to talk to them; and Delia Carney ponderous and 
important bore down on them; and then Sarah Duggan. Soon 
there was quite a crowd chattering and laughing below her. She 
shrank back into herself. They’d all be witnesses to her disgrace. 
She prayed Jamesy wouldn’t be too drunk; she prayed hard 
while she smiled and smiled down at the gossipers. 


>”? 
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. . . Why had she forgotten her rosary beads... Why 
had she left them hanging there ?.... 

Somebody touched the gas in McAsey’s window. The white 
light flared out ; showing in black silhouette, so suddenly that 
she almost blessed herself, the image of the cross where the 
Salvation Army lassie had hung the text, ‘“‘ HE died that men 
might live.” Below her, the womens’ faces were queer and 
ghostly. She ceased to smile. Her eyes went, in spite of herself, 
to the dark empty cross.... 

There was a flurry of laughter and voices in Smith’s door. 
A crowd of men came out. She searched for Jamesy. Martin 
Higgins and Dinny McCabe had him by the arms. In front of 
him, stooping and lifting his unhooded face over the heads of the 
rest, was long Martin. When they came into the light, she saw 
there was a wild quietness about Jamesy, the tenseness of the 
strung bow, that set her heart sinking into her boots. 

“And is it all over now?” she heard long Martin chant. 
“Are you going home to your blessed and holy bed ? ”’ 

“Leave him be now, leave him be.” That was Martin 
Higgins. 

Then Jamesy stood. 

“The hellraking old fool,” Mary Higgins raised her voice 
among the absorbed women, “scalded he should be.” 

“Only the speech, avic,’”” Long Martin chanted, “ only give 
us the speech, and we’ll break, then, crying blessings on you.” 

‘To hell with you,” Dinny McCabe raged, “ will you shut 
up and leave the man alone.” 

“THE SPEECH.” That was big Mohan’s sweet heavy 
VOICE His a>’ 

Suddenly Jamesy broke from Higgins and Dinny. He 
jumped up on the box where the carroty lassie had stood that 
day to hang the text. Long Martin gave a whoop like a hunts- 
man and rushed through the women till he stood on the road 
beside him. Others followed cheering... . 

She watched Jamesy straighten up and face them. He 
lifted, wide, his two arms to the shoulder level . . . . The cross 
was empty no longer... . 

She cried out at the monstrous effigy ; and then sank back 
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whimpering softly, hardly hearing the thin, wild voice that filled 
the street. 

“‘ Acorda augus adaneeyoo-slanaballaso”’ ... he went on 
for a minute in imitation Gaelic; then he tumed into English 
while the crowd jeered and cheered. 

“ And now I will speak to you in the language of the foreigner 
and the oppressor, hoping for the time when it will be no longer 
necessary ; hoping for the time, when Ireland one and indivisible, 
will be sucking the sweet dugs of its mother tongue once more ; 
hoping for the time when English, with its filth and its accumu- 
lated immoralities, will have sunk to the vile depths from which 
it sprang, taking with it, in its colossal fall, every Tom, Dick and 
Harry who carries in his veins the treacherous, lecherous blood of 
the Saxon. Let us pray for that day. Amen.” 

.».. Cheers and hoots. . . ““That’s*the man...” 

“You have heard my friend on the other side say that we 

have no ideals on which to build up a State. Have we? WE - 
HAVeL. soe 
.. ‘WE HAVE ” they roared. 
The great Napoleon said that an army marched on its 
stomach. Then I say, I say, that a nation may walk on its belly. 
Fill its belly, I say, and it’ll march to hell and out again. Give 
us a good price for pork... ” 

He went on and on and on while they roared and laughed 
at him. She opened her eyes a couple of times but closed them 
again before the gesticulating silhouette on the dark shadow of 
the cross . . . There was a pause at last. Then one of the crowd 
shouted “ And what'll you do for us?” 

“The heart is merry on a full belly. I'll fill your bellies 
then. There'll be dance and song throughout Ireland once more.. 
Returm me at the head of the poll so that I’ll take my place again 
among the... ” 

His voice failed. 

“ Lift him up here,” she shouted, “lift him up here”... 
Higgins and Dinny pushed him through the people and put him 
up beside her on the cart. He was quivering and spent. She 
clutched him to her and jammed him firmly between herself 
and the sidepiece of the creel... Then she chucked at the reins. 

“What about your lamp ? ” she heard Dinny shout, “‘ wait ! 
I'll light it for you.” 
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The people were joking and laughing at Jamesy while the 
_ lamp was being lighted. He revived under it, and sat up straight. 
She was afraid he’d go down again. Instead, he lifted his throat 
and broke into song, a nasty, nasty song with bad words init... 
“One morning, it being fair and fine, awalking I did go 
Where sally trees in balldresses, all green from top to toe, 
Danced on the waters mirror ; and there, what did I see ? 
But a young girl washing her white feet on the banks 

of Annalee.”’ 

... He pushed away her arm. ‘Don’t pinch me,” he 
yelled. She subsided smiling, smiling, while the crowd roared. 
He began again. 

““Qh, Darling of the golden head,’ says I, ‘who might 
you be ? 
Alighted here so airily, like a bird down from a tree. 
Come sit and tell me who you are and have a crack with 


me 
While Day, on feet less white than yours, walks down 
the Annalee.’ ”’ 


““* Oh, Sir,’ she smiled, ‘my mother said to let no stranger 
win 
Me to conversation, for some think it no sin 
To take a girl’s character, and leave her for to be 
A scandal to her family down by the Annalee.’ ”’ 


... The lamp was lit. She chucked at the reins and 
huuped at the pony. Jamesy dragged the reins from her. The 
crowd yelled. 

“Leave be,” he said, “ till I finish me song.” 

“ Let us be going now,” she was very urgent, “let us be going 
now. Sure they’re not wanting to hear you at all.” 

He held the reins on her and turned to the crowd. 

“Do ye want to hear me finish me song.” 

“Sing on, sing on, man.” 

He tured to her. ‘‘ D’you mind them,” he said. “Let 
ye listen then.” 

“ Be off home out of that,’’ she heard Mary Higgins pipe. 

“Gwan, gwan, you...”; he could think of no word for 
her so he started his song again. 
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‘Oh, girleen dear, ’tis not my way to lead a sinful life, 
I’ve cattle pasture and ploughlands, but oh! I lack a 
wife. 
And ’tis yourself I’m asking, for the heart leaped out of me 
When I saw you washing your bright feet by the banks 
of the Annalee.”’ 


. .. Mary Higgins lead her husband out of the crowd to 
the pony’s head. ‘“‘ Catch hold on that bridle in God’s name,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ and set the creature on the road.” 

“Go ’way,’”’ Jamesy yelled, “‘ or I’ll wring your little neck.” 

‘““Leave the man to his song,’’ Long Martin hooted, “it’s 
a free country.” 


““O, she lay down beside me and I kissed her lips so red, 
I said her shining hazel eyes would quicken one long dead. 
Lisaid st 2a | 


She was so much ashamed of the bit that was coming that 
she pulled the reins out of his hands with one twist and started 
the pony. The jolt knocked him backwards; but he clutched 
the creel and righted himself. Leaning back against her, he went 
on with his song as they trotted down the street, shrilling and 
moaning the bawdy words to the shadowy people who moved 
before the lighted shop-windows. He kept it up all down the 
main street and the next street, and out into the dim long row 
where the cottages, secure in their lamplight, had drawn down 
their blinds against the dark. He kept it up, with a wild odd 
whoop at the end of each verse, into the outer dark of the cold 
road where there was only the trees and the bushes to hear him, 
and the wind, the thin wind, that took his words and whirled 
away with them into the gloom and the glimmer of the wet hills. 
And all the time, she didn’t say a word to him but “ hush, now ” 
and “easy now,” while she huddled silently over the reins and 
let the pony go his own pace. Then the wind fell; and the 
night, in a wink, became hollow as an echo. The vast, sea-like 
loneliness beat him at last; he became silent, his chin on his 
chest, lifting an odd whoop now and again like an old dog with 
the moon in his head ; a weird cry that seemed to set the ghosts 
of things atiptoe all about them, and her heart to stop and go 
on again erratically beating. .. . 

As they came out from under the trees by the riverside to 
face the glittering constellations of the east, she found he was 
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leaning the most of his weight against her. She shifted slightly 
till his head rested on her shoulder ; it was light as a leaf. Her 
body became sweet and shadowy as with the rising of sap... . 
Then, passing the bridge, he sent his thin whoop to the stars, so 
near to her ear that she gave a great start away from him. He 
stood up in the swaying cart, his dark face lifted to the high, 
cold galaxies, and held up his hands as if to speak. He didn’t 
say a word, however, but sank back on the seat again. She 
huddled away from him with a queer odd fear, watching his 
shadowed profile ride the glimmering horizon. 

“T’m a cock that can’t crow,’ she heard him moan, hardly 
catching the words, so vague was the voice, so lonely. It might 
have been the fields talking, she thought, as she stared ahead . . . 

In a minute he was sick over the side of the cart. 

“ The good is gone out of me,” he retched, “I’m a finished 
man. 

It seemed hours before they got home. He was sad and 
sober then. He untackled the pony, and foddered the cattle 
and fed the calves. He was in bed when she came in from milk- 
ing. She was glad in a way for she didn’t want to talk either. 

But the house was lonely. She sat down in the clock- 
ticking silence by the dead fire to take off her boots. The old 
collie came and started to lick her face. She remembered she 
hadn’t given it a meal. She got up in her stockinged feet and 
bruised some bread and milk for it in a saucepan. Then she 
moved vacantly, weariedly about the house doing the odd chores 
of the day’s end. 

At last she was done. .. She could pray now. Heavily 
her tired eyes wandered to the window where the big black 
Crucifix stood among the shadows. Her rosary would be twined 
on the crosstree. Her rosary. 

She took the candle in her hand. The Crucifix seemed to 
move from its shadow to meet her. She had been waiting for 
this. Half fearfully she stood watching the rosary on the cross- 
tree spark a bit in the candlelight as the candle in her hand shook. 
Then she untwined it, and knelt down leaning against the table. 
There the Crucifix dominated her, filled her eye. She stared at 
it with such intensity that it seemed to grow and grow.... It 

merged in another cross, the limp figure merged in another figure ; 
a thin wild voice filled her ear... Holding the beads to her 
mouth, kissing them, she began to sob very, very softly... . 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


By M. J. MacManus. 
ANGLO-AMERICAN FIRST EDITIONS. 


It is no disrespect to Mr. Brussel’s book to say that the part which interested 
me most was Mr. Graham Pollard’s scholarly introduction. Mr. Pollard deals, 
from the historical standpoint, with the question of copyright and literary 
‘‘ piracy,” and his conclusions are of first-class importance to collectors. __ 

The word “ piracy” has been somewhat loosely used in connection with 
the printing of books, and those who have used it assumed, as Mr. Pollard points 
out, “an analogy which is very far from being justified.” Even such a close 
student of eighteenth century printing as Miss La Tourethe Stockwell, implies 
by the very title of her book, Shakespeare and the Dublin Pirates, where the con- 
ventional word is employed without even the qualifying use of quotation marks, 
that the Dublin printers of the time, in reprinting books published in England 
or elsewhere, were violently infringing the rights of private property as recognised 
by law. In a recent paper read before the Bibliographical Society of Ireland 
Mr. Frank O’Kelley dealt very fully with this matter so far as Irish printing in 
the eighteenth century is concerned, and now Mr. Pollard, going a step further, 
brings the survey up to the passing of the international copyright law of 1891. 
He has no difficulty in proving that the use of the word “ piracy” is a gross 
misnomer: ‘“‘ as long as the work of a foreign author was not legally protected 
it was common property; and it was no more piratical for a publisher to print 
it, than it was for a peasant to graze his pigs on common land.” 

Mr. Pollard’s introduction provides the historical background necessary 
for a proper understanding of Mr. Brussel’s list of first editions of English authors 
which were first published in America. It is, although not comprehensive, 
an astonishing list and one that will compel collectors seriously to revise their 
ideas. From Bulwer-Lytton to Kipling, that is, roughly, over a period of a hundred 
years, America has succeeded in being first in the field with editions of the books 
of famous English authors. Nineteen books of Dickens, twenty-five of Thackeray, 
twenty-four of Wilkie Collins, fourteen of Anthony Trollope, fifteen of Charles 
Reade, ten of Robert Louis Stevenson, and nine of Thomas Hardy first made 
their first appearance in print on the western side of the Atlantic, and these 
do not by any means exhaust the list. Now, as Mr. P. H. Muir pointed out 
in his essay “ Following the Flag” (in New Paths in Book Collecting, edited by 
John Carter, Constable, 1934), “a first edition is, after all a first edition,” and 
it is somewhat strange that “the announcement of this simple and unmistakable 
truth should have caused widespread consternation among the cognoscenti.” 
It is hard, of course, that the collector who has spent a lot of time and money 
tracking down a copy of the 1860 three-volume edition of The Woman in White 
should suddenly discover that it is not a first edition at all, having been beaten 
by a short head in the race for priority by the American one-volume edition 
published in New York in a previous month in the same year. Nor will it-avail 
him anything to dismiss the American issue with a contemptuous “ Pirated 
edition !”’; Mr. Pollard has exploded that theory on its historical side, and Mr. 
Muir has demonstrated its illogicality. 
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But future collectors will not be misled so long as they take the trouble 
to consult Mr. Brussel’s book, which arrives as the latest volume in Messrs. Con- 
stable’s now famous “ Bibliographia”’ series. There they will find full collations 
of over two hundred of the most important books by English writers first pub- 
ished in America, as well as some excellent facsimile illustrations. The volume 
“is a welcome and notable addition to the modern library of bibliography. 
ayia ape First Editions, 1826-1900. By J. R. Brussel. (Constable, 

21s. net.). 


* * * * 


Swirt’s Four Last Years of the Queen. 


In a brochure issued by the Bibliographical Society of London, Mr. Harold 
Williams, the foremost living authority on the work and bibliography of Swift, 
deals with that author’s frequently-debated book, The History of the Four Last 
Years of the Queen. First published in London by Andrew Millar in 1758 (a 
publication which evoked a vigorous protest from Swift’s ‘‘ Prince of Booksellers,” 
George Faulkner), its genuineness and historical value have often been assailed. 
Mr. Williams has now, from manuscript and printed sources, settled all doubts 
as to its authenticity and added considerably to our knowledge of the circum- 
stances attending its publication. By drawing attention to the manuscript 
of the work in Swift’s hand in the Royal Library at Windsor Castle he has proved 
Swift’s authorship, and by his discovery of George Faulkner’s rare pamphlet 
An Appeal to the Public (Dublin, 1758), he has thrown considerable light on the 
curious intrigues which attended the publication of one of Swift’s longest, if 
not most important, works. Slowly, but surely, the unravelling of Swift’s most 
complicated bibliography proceeds: to Mr. Williams belongs the greater praise 
for what has been done in recent years. 


PUBLISHERS’ BINDINGS. 


Mr. John Carter’s outline history of publishers’ binding in England from 
1820 to 1900 is much more than a footnote to his own and Mr. Michael Sadlier’s 
well-known studies of the same subject. As the result of fresh evidence which 
has come to light he has modified or amplified his views on certain aspects of 
publishing history, particularly with regard to the date of the earliest binding 
in cloth. Even now the matter cannot be decided with any degree of certainty, 
but Mr. Carter seems to think that the date may have to be put back a few years 
earlier than he had imagined. But his main contention, that the innovation 
was due to William Pickering, remains substantially unaltered. ‘I think there 
can be no reasonable doubt,” he says, “‘ that the original idea is due to William 
Pickering, and even though we do not yet know either the exact year or the 
earliest book, it is safe to say that at some date before 1825 some kind of primitive 
calico material was being used for some of his publications.’’ Collectors who 
possess Mr. Carter’s Binding Variants in English Publishing will find his new 
booklet an invaluable appendix. 

Publisher’s Cloth, 1820-1900. By John Carter. (Constable. 1s. 6d.). 
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ADDITIONS TO THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF “A.E.” 


Note—This hand-list, incorporates books and pamphlets omitted from the 
Bibliography of First Editions of A.E., published in the January-March issue 
of The Dublin Magazine for 1930, as well as those published since that date. 


DEIRDRE (1907). 


THE GREEN SHEAF SUPPLEMENT TO NO. 7/DEIRDRE/A DRAMA IN THREE ACTS/ 

BY A.E./ALL DRAMATIC RIGHTS HELD BY THE IRISH NATIONAL THEATRE SOCIETY./ 
Irin. X gin. pp. 12. Two hand-coloured illustrations are ‘inserted. 
This issue precedes the Tower Press Booklet issue of the same year. 


THE BUILDING UP OF A RURAL CIVILISATION (r910). 


THE BUILDING UP/OF A /RURAL CIVILISATION/BY/GEORGE W. RUSSELL/AN ADDRESS 
DELIVERED AT THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE/I.A.0.S., IOTH DECEMBER, 
1909/(double rule)/DUBLIN: SEALY, BRYERS & WALKER/MIDDLE ABBEY STREET/ 
(rule); 1910./ 

gf in. x 64in. pp. 12. Issued in grey, printed paper wrappers. 


THE DUBLIN STRIKE (1913). 


[Heading, p. r:] 
THE DUBLIN STRIKE/(rule)/BY “ A.E.” (GEORGE W. RUSSELL)/I. A PLEA FOR THE 
WORKERS/A SPEECH DELIVERED IN THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL, LONDON, NOV. 7, 
1913/ (rule) / 

8tin. xX 5¢in. pp. 8 Issued unbound, with top edges unopened. 


TO THE MASTERS OF DUBLIN (r013). 


One copy of this leaflet in the possession of Mr. Wm. O’Brien, of Dublin, 
exists printed on pale blue instead of the ordinary white paper. 


IRELAND, AGRICULTURE AND THE WAR (ror16). 


I.A.0.S. Pamphlet, No. 15./IRELAND, AGRICULTURE/AND THE WAR:/AN OPEN 
LETTER TO IRISH FARMERS,/BY THE EDITOR OF THE “IRISH HOMESTEAD.’’/ 
REPRINTED BY PERMISSION OF THE “ IRISH HOMESTEAD.” /THE SACKVILLE PRESS, 
Ir & I2 FINDLATER’S PLACE, DUBLIN/ 

7tin. X 4in. pp. 16. Issued unbound. 


TALKS WITH AN IRISH FARMER (1916). 


[Heading, p. 1:] % 

Reprinted from the “Irish Homestead,” Sept. 9, 1916./ Talks with an’ 
Irish Farmer./ No. XI./ 

7tin. X 42in. pp. 8, of which the last two are blank. 

Note.—Of this series of “ Talks’’ this is the only one I have seen. 
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THOUGHTS FOR A CONVENTION (1917). 


Proof Copy/Private and Confidential. /THOUGHTS FOR/A CONVENTION /MEMORANDUM 
ON THE/STATE OF IRELAND BY A.E./MAUNSEL AND COMPANY, LIMITED/DUBLIN 
AND LONDON. I917/ PRICE ONE PENNY./ 

74 in. X 4f$in. pp. [32]. Issued unbound. _ 

A few advance copies of this pamphlet were privately circulated before 
publication. It differs from the published edition in the following respects : 
a/ The title carries “‘ Proof Copy, Private and Confidential” in the top left-hand 
corner ; b/ The imprint on the title reads ‘‘ Maunsel and Company, Limited ” 
instead of ‘Maunsel and Company, Ltd.” ; c/ There is no “ addendum,” pp. 
30-32, being blank. 


IRELAND, PAST AND FUTURE (1922). 


IRELAND, PAST AND FUTURE: BY GEORGE RUSSELL (A.E.)/BEING A PAPER READ 
TO THE SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY ON 2IST FEBRUARY/ 1922/ 
g+¢ In. X 635 in. pp. 20. Issued unbound. 


LITERARY IMAGINATION (1924). 


(Double rule) /LITERARY /IMAGINATION/BY/A.E./(REPRINTED FROM THE “ IRISH 
HOMESTEAD ”’)/THE TALBOT PRESS, LIMITED/8g TALBOT STREET, DUBLIN/T. 
FISHER UNWIN, LIMITED/1 ADEPLHI TERRACE, LONDON/(double rule) / 

6fin. x 4f$in. A 4 pp. leaflet. Issued unbound. 


ENCHANTMENT [1930]. 


ENCHANTMENT/AND OTHER POEMS/BY/A.E./NEW YORK: THE FOUNTAIN PRESS/ 
LONDON : MACMILLAN & CO., LTD./ 1930/ 

8in. x 5$in. pp. [36]. Issued in orange decorated boards, with 
printed labels on front cover and spine. 542 copies were printed, of which 500 
were for sale. 


VALE (1931). 


VALE/&/OTHER POEMS/BY A.E./(Printer’s ornament)/NEW YORK/THE MACMILLAN 


COMPANY/ I93I/ 
Zin. x 52in. pp. vili + 50. Issued in light-brown buckram, with 


printed labels on front cover and spine. 
This issue precedes the English edition. 


VALE (1931). 


VALE/AND OTHER POEMS/BY/A.E./MACMILLAN AND CO., LIMITED/ST. MARTIN'S 


STREET, LONDON/ 1931/ 
atin. x 5in. pp. viii + 56. Issued in dark-blue cloth, lettered in 


gold on front cover and spine. 
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VERSES FOR FRIENDS (1932). 


VERSES FOR FRIENDS/BY/A.E./DUBLIN :/PRINTED FOR THE WRITER/ 1932/ 

64in. xX 4hin. pp. [12]. Issued unbound, with front cover as title-page. 
Only 25 copies were printed and each had an original pen-and-wash drawing 
by the author on the title. 


SONG AND ITS FOUNTAINS (1932). 

SONG AND ITS FOUNTAINS /BY/A.E./““ EXPLORE THE RIVER OF THE SOUL, WHENCE 
OR IN/WHAT ORDER YOU HAVE COME; SO THAT ALTHOUGH/YOU HAVE BECOME A 
SERVANT TO THE BODY, YOU/MAY AGAIN RISE TO THE ORDER FROM WHICH YOU/ 
DESCENDED, JOINING WORKS TO SACRED REASON.”’/The Chaldaean Oracles/ 
MACMILLAN AND CO., LIMITED/ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON/ 1932/ 

7% in. x 4f$in. pp. [viii] + [136]. Issued in dark-blue cloth, lettered in 
gold on front cover and spine. 


THE HOUSE OF THE TITANS (1934). 
THE/HOUSE OF THE TITANS/AND OTHER POEMS/BY A.E./MACMILLAN AND CO., 
LIMITED/ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON/ 1934/ 
75 in. X 4$in. pp. vi + [go]. Issued in dark-green cloth, lettered in 
gold on front cover and spine. 


In addition to the above, the Catalogue of the John Quinn Sale mentions 
a pseudonymous pamphlet on Tariff Reform, by “ Libra.’”’ I have not seen a 
copy. 
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THOSE NutT-CRACKING ELIZABETHANS. By W. J. Lawrence. The Argonaut Press. 

Ios. 6d. net. 

As a pioneer in the investigation of the history of the Stage Dr. Lawrence has 
made an important contribution to scholarship, but he has perhaps rendered a 
still more valuable service by bringing the facts of theatrical history into 
relation with the study of the drama in general and of Shakespeare in particular. 
In warning us of the dangers of specialisation in his latest volume, he drives 
home the point that Shakespeare’s work bears the seal of his time upon it, and 
that therefore all scrutiny of it “in a vacuum ”’ can only lead to a distortion of 
the truth. As an illustration of this principle, Dr. Lawrence points out that no 
one who is soundly versed in the theatrical conditions and stage history of the 
last quarter of the sixteenth century and the first quarter of the seventeenth 
could give a moment’s entertainment to the idea that Shakespeare’s plays were 
the work of anybody save a journeyman dramatist. It would be true to add that 
no one versed in the literature of the same period, native and foreign, could 
entertain for a moment the idea that Shakespeare escaped the influences that 
emanated from that literature, or could fail to see that his work reflects, as in a 
mirror, the culture of his age. 


Some of the papers included in the present volume are essays on aspects of 
stage history, others offer solutions of knotty problems of scholarship. The 
former have much to tell us that is new and interesting on such topics as the 
status and duties of Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ supers ’’’ (“ mutes ”’”) the use of bells on the 
Elizabethan stage, the practice of reciting the words of a song before it was sung, 
bygone stage furniture, and the habits of the gallants who sat on stools on the 
Elizabethan stage, munching apples or cracking nuts to the annoyance of the 
actors. Dr. Lawrence’s account of those “ private [play-] houses ’’, which were 
once a stumbling block to students, is the most complete and satisfying that we 
have yet received. The “ private houses”, as they should be called, were in 
their origin, it appears, amateur enterprises, though in time they were commer- 
cialised and became indistinguishable from the “‘ public playhouses.”’ Yet it is 
from the “ private houses”’, and not from the “ public playhouses” that our 
modern theatre must trace its descent. 


In ‘‘ The Tragic Carpet ’’ Dr. Lawrence adduces evidence to show that the 
court stage in the final years of Elizabeth had a green covering, whereas the public 
and private stages were strewn with rushes. In this connection he makes the 
interesting suggestion that, as there are references seemingly toa green cloth 
covering the stage in the masque in “‘ The Tempest ”’ ( “ this grass-plot ’’, “ this 
short-grass’d green’, ‘‘ this green land”), the masque as we now have it was 
not originally in the play, but was interpolated for a performance at Court. There 
‘are, in fact, many reasons for believing that ‘‘ The Tempest ” was first produced 
at an earlier date than many scholars are willing to allow, and that the masque 
was specially written for the Court performance of 1613, given in celebration of 
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the betrothal of the Lady Elizabeth and the Prince Palatine ; the play itself may 
have been written, or revised, shortly after the publication of Florio’s translation 
of ‘‘ The Essays of Montaigne ”’, of which it contains two reminiscences. In the 
course of the seventeenth century a green carpet was substituted for the rushes 
or matting on all stages, whether public or private, and eventually it came to be 
associated, strangely enough, with tragedy. Of this association Dr. Lawrence 
gives a most interesting account, which closes with a curious quotation from 
“ The Theatrical Journal’”’ of February, 1856: ‘‘ We do not object in the least 
to the green baize, for it has become such a matter of use with us, that if it were 
dispensed with, we should scarcely believe that a tragedy was about to be repres- 
ented.”’ The paper entitled “‘ Bearers for the Dead ” discusses the various devices 
adopted by Elizabethan dramatists for removing from the stage, without violence 
to the illusion of the scene, the bodies of the slain. Dr. Lawrence pays a tribute 
in passing to the fine craftsmanship of Shakespeare in solving difficulties of this 
kind, witness, for example, the brilliant manner in which he rids the stage of the 
body of Hotspur in I Henry IV. Parenthetically, the difficulty of disposing of 
the dead bodies that often littered the boards at the conclusion of a tragedy must 
surely have been present to Shakespeare’s mind when he composed the following 
lines, which may perhaps have escaped Dr. Lawrence’s notice : 


let order die, 
And let this world no longer be a stage 
To feed contention in a lingering act : 
But let one spirit of the first-born Cain 
Reign in all bosoms, that, each heart being set 
On bloody courses, the rude scene may end, 
And darkness be the burier of the dead. 


In this imaginary drama there are no survivors to bear away the dead and it is 
left to the approach of night to conceal the bodies from the sight of the imaginary 
spectators. 


The presence of dead bodies on the stage was received by Restoration 
audiences with jests and gibes, and the cynical dramatists of the period did not 
hesitate to pander to the bad taste of their public in epilogues designed to provoke 
hilarity at the expense of stage decorum and the illusion of the scene. Dryden 
himself was guilty of a grave offence of this sort in the epilogue to his ranting 
tragedy ; “ Tyrannic Love” “ Valeria, the tyrant’s daughter ’’, to quote Dr. 
Lawrence, “is lying stiff and stark on the stage after having stabbed herself, 
and the bearers approach to bear her out. No sooner are hands laid upon her 
than the character disappears and the actress who played the part takes its place. 
It is Nell Gwyn, not Valeria, who bounces up indignantly and cries : 


Hold! are you mad? you damn’d confounded dog ! 
I am to rise and speak the epilogue. 

I come, kind gentlemen, strange news to tell ye : 

I am the ghost of poor departed Nelly, 


with a good deal more in the same light vein.” This exhibition of bad taste would 
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be hard to beat, but it is paralleled in Lee’s “‘ Alcibiades ”’, where Mrs. Mary Lee, 
as the dead Queen, is made to ask : 


Now, who says poets don’t in blood delight ? 


Ours made such havock, that the silly rogue 
Was forc’d to make me rise for th’ epilogue. 


Dr. Lawrence throws fresh light on some of the complex problems that vex 
and divide scholars. He makes a strong case for believing that the so-called 
“Bad Quartos ” were all, without exception, piracies, and that they were made, 
following a common plan, for country companies by adapters who had access to 
the prompt copies of the plays they wrongfully appropriated. This solution 
avoids the contradictions inherent in earlier theories which assumed that the 
“ Bad Quartos ” were the work of stenographers who had the occasional assistance 
of disloyal members of the original castes of the plays. Unfortunately these 
theories required us to believe that the “disloyal actors”, as Dr. Lawrence 
caustically remarks, “ had now quite astonishing mnemonic powers and now the 
most wretched of memories, according to the needs of the manipulator.” Dr. 
Lawrence’s own solution is ingenious and attractive, though it does not explain 
how the adapters gained access to the prompt copies, which would be jealously 
guarded by the owning companies, or why apparently capricious transpositions 
of trivial speeches are common to all the ‘“ Bad Quartos”. Dr. Lawrence is 
perhaps on surer ground when he refutes the charge of personal bias which has 
been brought by distinguished scholars against Bacon’s “Essay on Masques 
and Triumphs ’’, or vindicates the stagecraft of Shakespeare in the play-scene 
in “‘ Hamlet.’’ Dr. Lawrence contends that Shakespeare, having written “‘ The 
Murder of Gonzago ’’, intended to discard the now superfluous dumb show, but 
that this was forced upon him by his fellow-actors who were unwilling to abandon 
a feature of the old play that had been popular with playgoers. Dr. Lawrence 
ingeniously suggests the changes in the dialogue with which Shakespeare, having 
accepted. the dumb show against his better judgment, patched up a scene that 
the officiousness of his fellow-actors had irretrievably disfigured. The papers on 
“Double Titles in Elizabethan Plays’’ and “ The Punctuation of Massinger ”’ 
will no doubt appeal chiefly to the specialist, but they give the general reader an 
insight into the methods employed by investigators and a clear conception of 
the nature of the results which scholarship seeks to win from an intensive study 
of such apparently trivial matters as the punctuation of a manuscript or the 
method of entitling old plays. Dr. Lawrence’s admirable book has been 
beautifully produced by the Argonaut press. The frontispiece reproduces Dr. 
S. A. Tannenbaum’s scientific reconstruction of a typical Elizabethan Public 
Theatre, the design being based in part upon Dr. Lawrence’s own personal 
researches. 


ROPTC, 
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Meprevat Latin Poets. By Jack Lindsay. London: Elkin, Mathews and 
Marrot, Ltd. Pp. 275. 1934. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is a very full selection of medieval Latin poets in verse translation 
that is remarkably accurate. Some of the translations are particularly admirable 
and even poetic. If I single out a few, it does not imply that many others are 
less worthy. The Vexilla Regis of Fortunatus is excellently done into octo- 
syllables. I like the translation of Angilbert’s Fontenoy. The attack on 
kings by Sedulius is pleasing. The selections from Luitprand are interesting. 
The rendering of the beautiful Quis est hic (attributed to St. Peter Damian) 
is, I fear, a failure, as was to be expected. It is the acid test. 

The Carmina Burana are well represented. But I wish that Mr. Lindsay 
had departed less unnecessarily from the metres of the originals. I will give a 
few examples of what I mean. 

The first line of 


“* Andecavis abbas esse dicitur...” 
is rendered by Miss Waddell as 

“Once there was an Abbot of Angers,” 
and by Mr. Lindsay (more: correctly)— 


“Lo, at Angers, fame tells 
A great Abbot now dwells.” 


The metre of the original is closely followed by Miss Waddell. Mr. Lindsay 
turns the r1-syllable line into two 6-syllable lines, obscuring the break 
(feminine) at 4 by substituting a break (masculine) at 6. The original is 
stressed I, 3, 5, 7, 9 (11). All lines have a strong stress on 3. The only excep- 
tions to the alternate trochaic stress is in the line :— 

“Iste cupa non curat de calicem .. .”’ 
(In same lines 7 has a secondary stress on the final of a proparoxytonic word, 
as is the case with I1 in all lines). 
The Prayer for the Defence of Modena is written in the accentual derivative 
of the iambic trimeter, with break (feminine) at 5, and stress at 4. 

Mr. Lindsay renders it by the English heroic line with masculine ending, 
but without constant break at 5. 

“O Roma nobilis” is written in the accentual derivative of the dactylic 
tetrameter with break at 6 (preceded by a proparoxytonic word with possible 
secondary stress on 6) and similar ending of the line. Mr. Lindsay translates it 
into g-syllable lines, which I regret I am unable to scan. (Incidentally, he 
misrenders “‘ jugiter ”’ in line 8). 

“O Admirabile Veneris idolum”’ (similar in metre) is rendered also into 
g-syllable lines which apparently scan. 


“The Lord’s your Maker : the stars he shed.” So I suppose ‘‘O Roma...” 
is to be read in the same way. 
But Abelard’s Solus ad victimam... (in the same metre as these) Mr. 


Lindsay renders by the heroic line, as does Miss Waddell. 
(The alexandrine is the nearest modern metre). 
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Mr. Lindsay translates the Lazarus play of Hilarius. Let us see what he 
makes of the metre of— 
“ Carissimae, flere desinite, 
Nec adstantes ad fletum cogite ; 
Immo preces ad Deum mittite 
Lazaroque salutem poscite,” 


with its break at 4, and stress usually on 3, sometimes on 4. (The French dica- 
syllable with lyric caesura is perhaps imitated from the great bulk of the lines 
with 3 stress.) 

We get from Mr. Lindsay— 


“Dear women, cease. Your tears compel 
Us standers-by to weep as well. 
Send now a word to God and tell 
You grief, for sickness he can quell... ” 


An 8-syllable line, stressed on 4 (never on 3), and without constant 
break at 4. 


(Why has Mr. Lindsay changed the tense of the stage directions ?) 
T. B. RupMosE-Brown. 


* * * * 


X AT OBERAMMERGAU. By Humbert Wolfe. Methuen. 5s. 


Humbert Wolfe’s new poem (or series of co-ordinated poems) X at 
Oberammergau takes as theme the German passion play, brings the present A.D. 
into touch with its beginnings, and scourges the German Nazis for their per- 
secutions of the Jews. Perhaps hate of the Nazis is stronger in it than the 
Catholic vision ; but that does not alter the fact that it gives a very lovely and 
sympathetic picture of Christianity, and also puts some of the finest passages 
into the Wotan-Nazi trumpet. In regard to the first, passages like: 

She gazes, as the waves of anguish thunder, 
vaguely upon a square at the manger’s end, 
and sees, as though the wall were split asunder, 
beyond the frame thrown backward a light ascend, 
and lo! the bars 
loom like a cross that stabs against the stars : 


charm the heart with their strange blend of insight and imagination ; while in 
regard to the second, sombre Miltonic stanzas (though, of course, translated 
into Humbert Wolfe’s very individual technique) like : 


Knit your great brows of granite, Kofel. Tighten 
the hammer at your wrist. The time is now. 
Vast shadows darken, forked destructions lighten 
over your village of Oberammergau 
and, as they burn, 
giant, look to the West and strike! Your gods return : 
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put him imaginatively with the Devil’s party (Vide William Blake) and purge 
the poem of bitterness. Kofel, of course, is the mountain near Oberammergau : 
but in the book it becomes the seat of Wotan and the old gods of violence. They 
trample through the poem, they and the Nazis ; while Christ and His disciples 
and saintly women set a gold and silver screen against the purple blackness of 
the background. The poem is immensely clever and ingenious ; though Humbert 
Wolfe is certainly not always sufficiently on the nail, and some of the passages 
are vague and incomprehensible. Too many pages are marred by the nebulous 
and the queer—for the present Cult of Obscurity has not left Humbert Wolfe 
scatheless, and has perhaps helped to stiffen some of his worst natural defects. 
When he is writing in a vein of philosophy or pure poetry he is sometimes uncer- 
tain, but as a genial, mordant satirist (if you can be both genial and mordant) 
his touch is firm and sure: 


Gangster by choice, storm-trooper, and then putscher, 
his civic occupation as pork-butcher, 

made it seem more than probable that he might 
have been designed as Nature’s Anti-Semite 

by God and by His first Pan-German Bishop 

to visit Oberammergau, and dish up 

a Passion-Play, purged of the ugly libel 

that the Jews had some connection with the Bible. 


However baffling the book may be at times, there is enough of downright 
good in it to hold the attention to the end. 
HERBERT PALMER. 


THE Fox’s CovERT. By Blanaid Salkeld. J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. 2s. 6d. 


This poet seems to be dowered in fairly equal proportion with the opposed 
aesthetic tendencies of sense impressionability and introspective sensibility and 
a notable feature of her work is her management, nice adjustment, and control 
of the two allotments. With a good diarist’s richness of animated immediate 
impressions, her poet’s eclecticism unflaggingly rejects all save those fired by a 
lyric contact with the inner life. She writes always with that unconscious 
recognition of the extent of her powers that keeps potentiality always at the 
exact level that brims the cup of limitation. It is the serene resignation to 
actuality, the peaceful foreknowledge of ‘‘ where to stop,” the gracious effortless 
submission to endowment, that we find in nature. The result of these qualities 
applied to the method of poetic autobiography is to give us that rare sense of 
completeness in the essentially fragmentary such as we might get from such things 
as budding flowers, half-grown beasts or fragments of rock. This particular 
inward grace of impressionism strikes with apparent paradox the same note 
as the indefinable grace of “‘ becomingness ”’ that in life seems to invest woman’s 
aesthetic maturity with the appearance of something ‘‘ sprung fully armed from 
the head of Jove.” It is perhaps a psychic grace woman learns and translates 
from nature—the power of being able to suggest a light polish of infinity over 
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the jagged edges of finite things and so give an illusion of completeness to the 
intrinsically unfinished avoiding skilfully the opposed dissatisfactions of niggling 
petrefaction and slovenly unfulfilment. The result has some kinship with the 
art of the dancer. Nothing remains of callow effort, nothing of future conflict 
_ is foreshadowed. Signs of long slow blossoming and tragic stumblings after the 

impossible are alike absent. A completeness within an appearance of variability 
and freedom is achieved, and the stanza devised, in its blending of modern 
“natural movement ”’ with older restraints, admirably expresses this feeling— 
giving as it does the impression of freedom within uniformity, of repetition with- 
out monotony as may be felt in such patterns of nature as a flight of birds or a 
branch of leaves. 

The qualities here indicated might be said to be of a definitely feminine 
nature, but they are not invariably destined to find expression in the work of 
women artists. Opening eyes of perception on a world of male values, and having 
as a race but recently swallowed at a gulp the cultural self-consciousness the 
male race has taken centuries to assimilate, women artists often find it natural © 
and congenial to sell their instinctive birthright for a mess of cerebral pottage. 
This poet, however, takes up her heritage with dignity and acceptance of divine 
right. She has been able to assimilate the hard-won self-consciousness, and 
express without aggression a purely feminine attitude with all the pristine grace 
of unselfconsciousness. We find therefore no emphasis on the clash and 
antagonism of sex, but rather the clarity and colour of its differentiation. She 
expresses, as has been suggested before, without effort or controversial alloy, a 
beauty distilled from the ancient unending life-adjustment of the feminine side 
of nature. 


With Sir HorAcE PLUNKETT IN IRELAND. By R. A. Anderson. London: 

Macmillan. tos. 6d. net. 

Subsequent to the issue of this work the author reminded the public that 
it is his first literary venture. Why he should have drawn attention to the fact 
will be beyond the understanding of his readers, because neither explanation 
nor apology could be called for; but by doing so he has aroused the thought 
that we would have been at little intellectual loss if certain other writers on Irish 
economics and agricultural affairs had stayed their pens while gaining the 
maturer experience that comes with years of participation in useful activities. 


Fundamentally this is the story of the Irish Agricultural Co-operation Move- 
ment from its inception, and the author concludes it with a warning against 
allowing the existing Institution—established and at first maintained in the 
face of general apathy and, often, open hostility—ever to become a branch of, 
or an adjunction to, the Civil Service. Here one is reminded of Lord Chester- 
field’s tribute, in 1746, to the Royal Dublin Society: “.... they have done 
more good to Ireland than all the laws that could have been formed.”” Those 
words may be applied with equal worthiness to the Irish Agricultural Organi- 
sation Society ; for there is a remarkable affinity between the two foundations— 
their separate spheres of work notwithstanding—and what Madden and Prior 
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did for the first, Plunkett and Anderson have done for the other. Also, when 
Plunkett and Anderson set about starting their Movement they got together 
a group of lovers of their country, broadminded enough to keep personal and 
party political tenets apart from their truly national interests, who emulated 
the fine spirit of tolerance that, a century and a half earlier, was the ethical 
foundation of the Royal Dublin Society. Lord Plunket and Lord Monteagle ; 
the Rev. Father Finlay, S.J.; Campbell, a Presbyterian; “A.E.,” and Mr. 
Anderson himself, were among Sir Horace’s “‘ Best Men in Ireland oh” and. the 
author’s biographical sketches of his colleagues in their splendid enthusiasm 
and generous practical work, point a formula from which an United Ireland 
might evolve. Standing above those eminent men is the figure of Plunkett : 


“Of noble family, handicapped by a frail body, but endowed with an 
indomitable spirit, an iron will and that rare quality, the courage to be 
moderate. He set the example of hard work, of an invincible belief in 
his policy. He denied himself all the pleasures and enjoyments of his 
class and worked like a slave. Rarely did he ever give praise, and still 
more rarely blame ... .” 


That was he who, epitomising his programme in the slogan ‘“‘ Three Bs.”’— 
“ Better Farming, Better Business, Better Living ’’—saved and safeguarded 
the dairy farmers, taught the tillage farmers to combine against the purveyor of 
worthless stuffs and the rapacious “ gombeen-man,” and inaugurated the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society, which, through the Recess Committee, brought 
about the establishment of the Board of Agriculture. Of course all Plunkett’s 
hopes have not yet been realised, as Mr. Anderson frankly points out; but, 
although some recent adverse criticism has been based on that admission, the 
success of the Movement can not truly be gainsaid. The practical idealist who 
set the seed, never expected the crop to ripen and be harvested in his life time ! 

The survivor of Plunkett’s first committee gives us a story which as a mere 
chronicle of facts and figures might make very dull reading; but this book, 
from its opening—our introduction to Sir Horace—to the closing chapter, is 
racy with anecdote. For the Missioner of Co-operation met some strange 
experiences and found himself in many amusing situations, and in recounting them 
—always in their bearing on the serious work in hand—he never loses the senses 
of atmosphere and environment. 


JoHN WESLEY AND THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Maldwyn Edwards, M.A. 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 6s. net. 


What a spate of books about Wesley has appeared since the patriarch of 
Methodism was called to his reward! And we can always welcome another if 
like the little volume before us now, it is indeed a serious contribution to the 
literature of the subject. The author’s intention is perfectly clear: it is to reveal 
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the social and political activities of John Wesley with no attempt to discuss the 
religious aspect of his life and work. That is an impossible exercise ; as futile 
as to reveal the tragedy of Hamlet with the Prince of Denmark left out. The 
supreme and all-absorbing passion of Wesley’s life was religion : everything else 
was subsidiary : social and political activities were mere sidelights. To emphasise 
this fact however, is not to disparage Mr. Edwards’s book who has shown us 
those sidelights and estimated their value with complete exactitude. 

The volume consists of a brief Preface and four Sections. We see our hero 
against the background of his own Political Philosophy, certain Political Events, 
great Political Movements, and finally his Political Influence. Your reviewer 
was somewhat befogged in a hopeless attempt to differentiate to his own satis- 
faction between the importance of some of these political events and political 
movements.. The French Revolution for instance falls under the head of an 
event, whereas the abolition of negro slavery is classed as a movement. If the 
tremendous happenings between 1789-1795 were a series of mere events their 
significance was such that Europe has never been the same since—to put it 
simply. 

We found the chapter on Education intensely interesting. The author 
makes no apology here of any kind, only asking us to admit at once that Wesley 
has no place in the history of Educational theory because, completely ignorant 
of a child’s nature, he contributed nothing. We are told that Wesley’s ideas 
were narrow and intolerant ; that they are shown in the Rules he drew up for 
his schools at Kingswood and Newcastle. Admittedly these rules betoken a 
régime which was really Spartan, but small boys in those days did not expect 
to be pampered ; and in comparison with Primate Boulter’s Charter Schools at 
a contemporary period in Ireland the seminaries at Kingswood and Newcastle 
must have been like Holiday Homes. It may indeed be true that Mr. Wesley 
contributed nothing to Educational theory, yet our author is compelled to admit 
that no one in Georgian England did more than he to foster the growth of popular 
education through the institutions of Sunday Schools. But his supreme con- 
tribution was this: ‘‘ Wesley brought men to gaze in wonderment at a new 
world : and once he had persuaded them to desire things that were lovely and of 
good report they could not live in filth, nor remain in ignorance.” ; 

We should have liked to say a great deal more about this most interesting 
and very well written volume. Considerations of space forbid. Wesley was the 


digy of the eighteenth cent in England. 
Age soy : a : S. B. Crooks. 


* * * * 


Tue MISTLETOE CuILp. An Autobiography of Childhood. By Herbert Palmer. 
Dent. tos. 6d. 


All of us, as adults, take it for granted that we are in complete possession 
of ourselves. We are reluctant to recover in memory those early years of instinct 
and primitive imagination when our consciousness had not come full circle. 
We sentimentalise our childhood, trail rosy clouds across our wailing infancy 
and refuse really to believe that our entry into reason was a slow and painful 


process. 
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The image of his early, partial self which Mr. Herbert Palmer seizes with 
imaginative energy and triumph is an unexpected one. Reacting, perhaps, 
from hard years as a schoolmaster, he recovers from late Victorian times not a 
model boy but an enfant terrible. The demure-looking infant, complete in the 
photograph, with Highland dress, bonnet, tartan petticoat, and white-hair front 
bustle, according to the fashion set by Balmoral, had the demonic temper which 
nature gives to real babes. Mr. Palmer has no sentimental illusions about the 
young and he delights, impishly, in the little Frankenstein which he conjures 
up. In their stuffy drawing-rooms, Victorian parents sat reading Hebrew epic 
and battle chronicles on Sundays, while their tender offspring indulged in as 
primitive affairs of the imagination. In acknowledging with disconcerting 
vigour the realities of childhood, Mr. Palmer recreates with astonishing clarity 
the fears and delights of our early years. 

Herbert Palmer is the son of a Wesleyan Methodist minister, and the setting 
of his story of childhood ranges from quiet Lincolnshire fields to the crowded, 
noisy Pottery districts. On his mother’s side, his people were Colemans, an 
Anglo-Irish family which came over from Ireland with a troop of horse to help 
Charles I in the Civil war, and remained to enjoy comparative prosperity after 
the Restoration. This fact accounts, perhaps, for the poet’s affection for lost 
causes, his enthusiastic interest in Irish poetry, his individualism and his single- 
handed fight against the Georgian and Eliot coteries which have dominated 
English poetic criticism in recent years. 

He brings us back to the emotional fervours and terrors of an intense Victorian 
religious life. The terrors were not less real though less metaphysical than 
those described for us by James Joyce. 


I used to lie in bed afraid to go to sleep lest I should die suddenly 
and awake in hell, though it was at the age of nine and ten rather than 
at six that the horror of hell gat hardest hold on me. Fire and brimstone, 
and shrieking devils and lost souls all around me—for ever, and ever, 
and ever, and ever and ever! Oh, I could see and feel it all so clearly. 
An ink-black sky spanned an impenetrable horizon of flaming yellow 
and orange, my poor white body squirming and sizzling in a bed of blazing 
coals from which there was no escape. I remembered the behaviour 
of the breakfast bacon in the frying-pan, and rolled over on to the other 
side of the bed. I was going to sleep. No! that wouldn’t do. I might 
die unconscious, before I had time to repent ; and so I woke myself up 
with a start. Then my heart seemed to stop beating. I was now dying 
for certain, and the everlasting frying-pan was right under me. Finally, 
I got off to sleep, dreamed of devils and bogies, shrieked, and woke myself 
and the whole house. 


But Mr. Palmer does not complain: out of these early nightmares of belief 
he has shaped, in his poetry, a complete and highly heretical mythology of his 
own. / 

__ Mr. Palmer gives us startling glimpses of evangelical life outside the manse 
in the mining village of Kidsgrove. 

We had, in fact, come to live in the most savage, barbarous, and 

emotional quarter of Merry England. Men drank and fought, whored 
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and betted with all their fibres, unperturbed by the transience of existences 
which seemed to dangle just from their grimy wrists. They died like 
flies in the mines and the pottery factories. The coal fell on them and 
crushed them to death. The gases suffocated them. The water drowned 
them. Pit fire and factory flame blasted, scorched and slew them. But 
they clasped life round the waist and frolicked and endured. The good, 
the “‘ saved,”’ passed on to eternal glory ; but the bad to an eternal world 
of flame and darkness more fearful than any collier could quite visualize. 
For ever and for ever they would walk washed white in the blood of the 
Lamb, or for ever and for ever, with eternally blackened arms and faces, 
they would roll in smoke and flame, or dash distractedly under towering 
crags of stone and coal. Heaven was high up in the skies, but Hell deep 
down somewhere near the centre of the earth. That was the way many 
of them looked at it, and according to their natures they arranged their 
lives. The lost and light-minded extinguished the flames of hell in gallons 
of strong beer, and the more serious and devout in the spraying fountains 
of religious enthusiasm. 


We have quoted two grim passages, but they indicated the mental reality, 
the intensity of this book in its material and spiritual contrasts. | Mr. Palmer 
recreates the world of childhood with its joys and enormous griefs, capturing 
in ingenious snares and limes of memory, despite self-suffering, the first flutterings 
of the poetic imagination. ee 


* * * * 


Opp Man Out: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A PROPAGANDA NOVELIST. By 
Douglas Goldring. London: Chapman & Hall. 1935. Pp. 342. 15s. net. 


It is a pleasure to me to speak well of Mr. Goldring’s Autobiography. It is 
very long since I crossed his track, and he has probably forgotten me., But I 
have remembered him. I have found his book interesting in a very high degree, 
perhaps because I share so many of his most dearly held opinions. 

There are a few curious mistakes. No Dubliner, no Irishman could have 
called Father “‘ Paddy ” Brown out of his name as “ John ” (p. 170), nor referred 
to the ‘“‘ young barrister called Stephens” (p. 151) as “ James” (p. 153). I 
wonder what “ Boss”’ Sinclair would say to Mr. Goldring’s statement that he 
“ erew a beard, took to politics and left the business” (p. 181). But these are 
trifles. 

I like Heseltine’s attitude towards the War (so like that of the hero of Swans’ 
Milk!): ‘To Hell with the bloody war. They can blow themselves to bits for 
all I care, as long as they don’t touch me.” (p. 183). Mr. Goldring’s own attitude 
is that of a covinced pacifist, but stops short of the uncompromising outlook of 
Bertrand Russell. ‘‘ I am not prepared to say that all forms of armed resistance 
are wrong. Revolutions have often been justifiable and necessary, and I certainly 
should not condemn the Abyssinian sharpshooter for attempting to defend his 
native uplands from Imperialist intrusion.” But “I deny the right of any 
government to force me or my sons to fight in another Continental war which is 
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no concern of ours” (p. 335). I should go further than Mr. Goldring, but this 
is not the place to develop my ideas. I am an uncompromising “ libertarian.” 

Mr. Goldring’s indictment of “ a little group of Celtic highbrows who, between 
them, had not as much blood in their bodies as I have in my little finger,’ amuses 
me, and pleasesme. I knew them. “Their gods were T.S. Eliot, James Joyce, Proust 
Ezra Pound, and possibly Getrude Stein. . ... Mr. David Garnett’s fashionable 
‘Lady into Fox’ represented, for them, the highest form of achievement ”’ 
(p. 290). But I hope Mr. Golding does not intend to belittle Proust: Proust 
couldn’t help the admiration of this circle. He remains great—among the very 
greatest, despite his feeble imitators. 

The chapter on the 1917 Club is to me perhaps the most interesting in the 
book. It contains excellent sketches of many Left and once-Left political leaders. 
Lansbury “‘ has the saving virtue that he is alway right” (p. 268). The piéce de 
résistance is the attack on the ‘‘ Marquis of Lossiemouth.” “‘ No more obvious 
‘wrong man’ ever got a job in English political life than Ramsay MacDonald. 
As a Nonconformist minister he might have made a fair success. He has fine 
presence, good looks, a touch of the actor, a liking for the limelight, and a musical 
and sonorous voice. But even as a preacher he would never have reached the 
front rank. His style is too turgid, his thinking too confused, and his love of 
meaningless clichés too exasperating to have taken him far.” (p. 269). There 
is a page more, all in Mr. Goldring’s best manner. I thank him for it. 

For the chapters on Dublin (pp. 146-219) alone, every good Irishman should 
buy, borrow, or steal Mr. Goldring’s book and read what a perfectly upright, 
sincere and honest Englishman has to say about the years that followed 1916. 
From another angle, the chapters on James Elroy Flecker (pp. 65-91), reprinted 
from an out of print appreciation, are most valuable and interesting. I note 
Flecker’s adjuration to “read Paul Fort. Perhaps the greatest of all French 
poets” (p. 83). ; 

Through Mr. Golding’s chapters on Ireland most of my old friends walk in 
and out, sometimes, alas! rather hazily. H.O. White (p. 157, p. 168) is hardly 
characterized, except in that he recommended Mr. Goldring “to read the poems 
of Seumas O’Sullivan.” The only mentions of the latter are on pp. 164-5, where 
his moving poem on Sean MacDermott is quoted in full (but it was Percy Ussher 
who showed it to Mr. Goldring !) ; and on p. 170, where he formed one of a party 
at Lakelands, including Father Brown, “a Mr. Stewart ”’ (do we not all remember 
Stewart ?) and John Eglinton, the host. “ We talked about Flecker, Verlaine, 
Baudelaire, Dowson. I thought it a bit vzeux jeu and Yellow Bookish. The dog 
was sick, and we then went downstairs to a sumptuous cold supper.” I thank 
Mr. Goldring for his “ Envoi,” with its measured attack on the British War 
Mongers and the French Cornité des Forges, with its delightful (and true) obiter 
dictum on Sir Edward Grey—‘ that high-minded Liberal who did more even than 
Napoleon to reduce his country’s surplus population.” 

T. B. RupMosE-BRown. 
* 2 od<eee * 


REMEMBERING Sion: A Chronicle of Storm and Quiet. By Desmond Ryan. 
London: Arthur Barker, Ltd. 8s. 6d. 


This is the book for which many who knew Desmond Ryan’s work had been 
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hoping. Its author had in him the makings of a writer of the first rank and the 
material for a good book. Remembering Sion is a much better book than The 
Invisible Army. It has faults of its own, but it has not the defects of the 
novel written around Michael Collins. This is Desmond Ryan’s own book 
and it is shot through and through with his own personality. It may not be 
- one of the world’s great autobiographies but indubitably it is one of the best 
books on the Ireland of the last thirty years of revolution. 

Its index alone reads like a Who's Who of Irishmen and women who have 
counted for something from the early years of this century. Desmond Ryan 
knew them all or nearly all, most of them intimately enough to be able to write 
of them as he might talk of them in the company of his and their friends. This 
makes this book of his a revelation of the souls of men and of movements, but a 
revelation such as we have had from no other writer. 

I have lived through the same period, and with many of the inside contacts 
as the author, and if I were asked to recommend one single volume on the Ireland 
of yesterday, the Ireland that has given shape and colour to the Ireland of to-day, 
I should unhesitatingly name Desmond Ryan’s Remembering Sion. I should 
put interrogation and exclamation marks here and there, especially in the sections 
on the post-truce years, and I should quarrel with some of its judgments and 
some of its varieties of styles. But, who that had man’s blood and mind of his 
own in him in the exciting Ireland of this last generation did not question and 
curse even his best friends on occasion ? 

You can live over again these last three decades in this book. And you 
can meet in the flesh whole hosts of our people from Thomas Boyd and Liam 
P. O Riain through a long list that includes A.E., Father Albert, Cathal Brugha, 
Roger Casement, James Connolly, Austin Clarke, P. H. Pearse, Thomas Mac- 
Donagh, Countess Markievicz—but the list is a litany of our saints and sinners 
of all kinds. 

And if anybody wants to pretend that he knew the inner currents he can 
use as his own what Desmond Ryan has written and seldom be caught out. 

Even when I feel like cursing I cannot withhold praise of book and author. 


C. 


“ THE Fays OF THE ABBEY THEATRE.” By W. G. Fay and Catherine Carswell. 
London: Rich and Cowan. tos. 6d. net. 


I have always thought that the brothers Fay have never got all the credit 
that belongs to them in connection with the founding of The Abbey Theatre. 
It is true that they were not the initiators of the original art impulse of the move- 
ment. But they were the initiators of a technique of acting that enabled the 
creators of the idea to give their conceptions a definite Irish reality in the theatre. 
That is to say that the Fays created the appropriate style of acting through 
which The Irish National Theatre Society presented its first plays to a Dublin 
audience, the essence of which was that it illuminated and revealed the Irish 
quality of the plays. The sceptic may say that if the brothers Fay had not been 
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there others would have stepped in to do what was necessary. But plain facts 
deny this, for there is no evidence that there were any others in Dublin at that 
time who could have done what the Fays did. 

The feeling one has in reading this book is that the Fays were dedicated 
persons. They were born with an over-mastering passion for the theatre. They 
studied plays and theories of acting, haunted the Dublin theatres, started amateur 
societies to get practical experience, and, in spite of family antagonism, lived for 
nothing but drama. It is a fascinating story, and it confirms the present writer’s 
memories of those days, that in 1902, when Mr. Yeats accepted the position of 
President of the Irish National Society (two years before The Abbey Theatre 
was opened), he relied implicitly for all practical affairs of dramatic technique 
on the abilities of the Fays. 

The Abbey Theatre was opened in December 1904, and in Jauuary 1908 
the Fays left. In 1930, Mr. James Bridie writes, in the introduction to this book, 
the Scottish National Theatre Society engaged Mr. W. G. Fay as their Producer. 
It seemed a miracle to them that they could get the services of the man who had 
produced Synge, Yeats, Russell and Lady Gregory at The Abbey Theatre. For 
The Abbey, as he writes, “‘ was our ideal, our star. It seemed to us to have been 
there since the beginning of time. It was incredible that one of the founders 
should still be alive and practising his art and kicking against the pricks. We 
found that such was the case and that we could just afford his fee.” Prior to 
this Mr. W. G. Fay had been Producer with the Nottingham Repertory Theatre 
for three years, and with the Birmingham Repertory Theatre for two and a half 
years, as well as lecturing on producing and acting at Bourniville and St. Andrews. 

Now what did The Abbey Theatre gain in 1908 in dispensing with the ser- 
vices of a man with the capacity to perform these duties? There have been 
many Producers at The Abbey since Mr. W. G. Fay’s time, and there have been 
long periods when the quality of acting and producing sank low. There have 
also been changes, perhaps development in dramatic work, during that time, but 
there does not seem to have been anything that Mr. Fay could not have under- 
taken had he been left in charge. I am keenly conscious of the magnificent work 
The Abbey has done for national art culture. And yet, at the same time, I feel 
it an intolerable tragedy that men like Willie and Frank Fay, native Irish, who 
made the early movement an actual artistic reality, should, by the cruel irony 
of circumstances, have suffered the ignominy of an exile that was practically 
banishment. T. G. K. 

* * * * 

NEW FICTION. 

FoLLtow Tuy Fair Sun. By Viola Meynell. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
THEY SHoot HorsEs, Don’t THEY? By Horace McCoy. Barker. 6s. 
BITTER Honey. By Francis Pollock. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Not For HEAvEN. By Dorothy McCleary. Barker. 7s. 6d. 
Via Sacra. By Romain Rolland. Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 
CouracE For MartHa—By Barbara Blackburn. IMAGINED CoRNERS—By 

Willa Muir. SEconD MarrtAGE—By Viola Meynell. YEARS oF PLENtTy— 

By Ivor Brown. Cross Winps—By Elinor Mordaunt. THE HERo—By 

Alfred Neumann. SECKER’s HALF-CRown FIcTION SERIES. 


Not long ago a reviewer of fiction writing in one of our two serious Sunday 
papers remarked ; “ It is not the least of Miss ——’s secrets that she can make a 
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scene incomprehensible and yet moving.” That is the sort of thing Beechcomber 
might give under his “‘ Without Comment” tail-pieces; and, myself, I am 
inclined to agree. But the fact remains that there is no sort of fiction at the 
present day which is likely to receive more praise than that which is incompre- 
hensible to ordinary degrees of perception. Universal conflicts, dramas and 
- tragedies have apparently made the eyelids of the connoisseur a little weary ; 
now they are ready to salute the subtleties, and whatever subtleties, with a cheer. 

On such grounds, Miss Meynell’s new novel should certainly be saluted. 
Its theme can be put into very few words. Mary Sheldon has been unhappily 
married ; before her husband’s death she meets one, Dennis Gower, and they are 
desperately in love, but part. When she is free he comes to her ; they are friends, 
but not lovers: he does everything but speak the words which are needed to 
claim her. Finally she gives up hope, and goes away visiting her friends (a lot 
of this book is made up of visiting and tea parties) ; meanwhile Gower discovers 
that he really loves Mary. Now, however, it is his turn to suffer, for though 
Mary agrees to marry him, she does not give him her undivided attention. After 
some more dithering about, the book ends with another separation. 

It will be seen that this is an account of a frustration of spirit in which every 
moment is elaborately heightened and examined in order to make a novel. One 
can grant that it is all moving enough while recognising that the vision behind 
it is that myopic vision which sees a woman’s face thus: ‘‘ She pushed back her 
hair into a lovely variant from its former line. Her mouth spoke and smiled for 
him, confident in the rightness of its position in her face, its intensified colour 
only driving the rightness more and more home.” Briefly, what we are given is 
a literary “ close-up,” to borrow from another terminology ; and this, of course, 
has its place. But I do not think it is a very important place. 

With Mr. McCoy’s book, we are certainly back among the harsher realities 
of life. The story, told in the first person, is of a young man who standing in - 
the dock listening to the death sentence for murder in the first degree being passed 
upon him, returns in his bewildered mind to the events which have led up to 
that moment. Out of work in Hollywood, he meets another out-of-work, a 
girl, Gloria, just one of millions of girls who want to go on the films. They decide, 
mainly because of the bait of free meals, to become partners in a marathon danc- 
ing contest on the beach. And the story is an account of the marathon, appalling 
in its evident verisimilitude. For here is just a test of endurance punctuated by 
the cheerful bray of the microphone assuring everybody ‘that all is for the best 
in the best of possible sports. Every contestant is, in their different ways, 
desperate and nerve strained, and the flashes which light up and punctuate the 
strain are all ugly flashes, the passion of an old woman for a young man ; scenes 
when nerves break, and so on. But Gloria all through maintains one steady 
chorus, which is to the effect that she wishes she was dead. At the end of it all, 
when the contest has been broken up by the Morality League, she asks her 
partner to shoot her, and into his mind comes a picture of a lame horse who was 
shot out of kindness when he was a child. Hence the title, and the climax; 

“Why did you kill her?” the policeman in the rear seat asked. 
“She asked me to,” I said. 

“You hear that, Harry?” ; : 

“ Ain’t he an obliging bastard,” Harry said over his shoulder. 

“Ts that the only reason you got ? ’’ the policeman in the rear seat asked. 
“They shoot horses, don’t they?” I said. 
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The effect, it is perhaps needless to say, is made by the apparent lack of 
emotion in the latest American fashion, which is a thin disguise here to an extreme 
revulsion. 

It is also easy to say what Mr. Pollock’s novel is about. It is about a bee 
farm and another frustrated, or, to be accurate, partially frustrated, passion. 
But the bees win. At the end of this book we should know all about the pro- 
cesses of collecting honey on a big scale. The hero is of a reflective turn of mind ; 
and the account of his daily round is not uninteresting. But, artistically speaking, 
Mr. Pollock would have been better advised to divide his book into two things : 
one a straightforward sketch of a Canadian apiary, and the other a long short 
story containing murder and rape. Both parts, in their different ways, are 
successful, but the combination is a mistake. ; 

Miss MacCleary has given us an exceptionally attractive story built up 
around the personality of Mrs. Bostwick. Mrs. Bostwick has a gentle but also 
somewhat sickly natured daughter, Edna, for whom she cherishes a mixture 
of contempt and affection ; and a good-looking son whom she adores though it is 
a blow when he brings home as wife a little girl he has picked up in Chicago ; 
she also has a horse, Ned, and Ned can do no wrong even when he kicks her in 
the stomach, which brings about her death. The savour of the book is in its 
genuine earthy smack : Ma Bostwick is a lover of every-day life, of good food and 
cooking: and a hater of mealy-mouthed people and evangelical religion : she is 
stupid and, when she likes unkind, but always she is vital. Miss MacCleary 
is to be congratulated on giving us a being made of every-day flesh and blood 
who can rejoice and warm our hearts. 

The final volume of M. Rolland’s series, ‘‘ The Soul Enchanted ” does not 
make particularly easy reading for those of us who are not acquainted with the 
preceding books. In it occurs the deaths of two elderly sisters, Sylvie and Annette, 
whose children and grandchildren and friends appear and disappear. Socialism, 
Pane and fleeting personal descriptions go to make a somewhat baffling 

nale. 

In these half-crown reprints of novels of quality, Mr. Secker has given us 
very good value. The print is clear and the make-up attractive. Miss Black- 
burn is not at her amusing best in Courage For Martha, which I take to be one of 
her earlier books ; but it is a readable story of a young girl’s experiences in war- 
time London. But a discovery to myself is Imagined Corners in which a story 
of remarkable quality is built round an unequal marriage in a remote Scottish 
town. This is one of those rare novels charged with a wisdom which can express 
itself in lively and even dramatic terms. Miss Muir can give full expression to 
the subtleties without losing either her perspective or her humour. 

Miss Viola Meynell’s Second Marriage is again concerned with the notion of 
payment for love in kind. Her beautiful heroine has not really understood or 
reciprocated her husband’s passionate devotion ; so when she returns, a widow, 
to her native town, it is her turn to experience for a while the miseries of 
unanswered affection. This is another book, not very easy to read, and the 
heroine’s admitted stupidity does not make patience easier. Years of Plenty 
is a patient recollection, told in tranquility and as a straightforward story, of 
a boy’s school and college days. Eton, or its equivalent, and Oxford, have not 
inspired Mr. Brown very deeply, but he has given us sincere and honest work. 
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Cross Winds is one of Miss Elinor Mordaunt’s deservedly successful stories ranging 
from boy and girl love to murder in the Dutch Indies, and finishing with unusual 
imagination. I re-read it at a sitting with pleasure. Of The Hero, it can be said 
that this version of a murder for murder’s sake—it is a political assassination 
but without the obvious motive—would demand high praise if Dostoieffsky 
does not seem to have covered similar ground once and for all. It is, however, 
"an exceptionally arresting study of a highly-strung criminal fleeing from his 
remorse in circles which bring him gradually closer and closer to discovery. 


NorAH HOowtt. 
* * * * 


THEY LivEp. A Bronté Novel. By E. Thornton Cook. John Murray. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

The writer’s only justification for novels and plays about the lives of the 
great is the amount of imaginative insight he brings to bear on his subject. If 
there is no fresh inspirational light to be gained by a fictitious ‘presentation, we 
had far better turn to the accepted biographers or published letters. Great 
pains have been taken by Mrs. Thornton Cook to get her facts correctly strung 
together, but there is nothing whatever in her novel that one cannot find in the 
books of reference on the Brontés. The writer is a conscientious collator and 
that is all. Her style is limited and undistinguished, though at least not pre- 
tentious. When one remembers the remarkable and inspired ‘‘ All Alone” by 
the late Romer Wilson, who not only understood Emily Bronté as though she had 
been her spiritual sister, but who also wrote an English style whose power and 
subtlety at times approached genius, the pedestrian quality of this narrative is 
only too apparent. Even ‘‘ Wild Decembers ” by Clemence Dane, though not a 
great play, had a touch of perceptive fire here and there that made it worth 
reading and seeing. But as even the bare facts of the Brontés’ amazing lives, 
however baldly stated, cannot fail to kindle an interest, one can only hope that 
the novel will fall into the hands of people who have hitherto read no Bronté 
literature whatever, and who will find their way with the help of a guide who 
although uninspired, is at least truthful and honest, to that extraordinary country 
of the imagination whose reigning princes were Currer, Ellis and are 


* * ae * 


THE BOTANISTINIRELAND. By Robert Lloyd Praeger, D.Sc. Dublin: Hodges, 
Figgis. 12s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Praeger’s new book is undoubtedly the most comprehensive work ever 
published in connection with the Irish flora. In the preface the author expresses 
the hope that the present account will be found to offer a tolerably well balanced 
view ; and he has undoubtedly achieved his object by dealing fairly with every 
aspect of his subject. bbl 

The earlier chapters give a short and concise description of the Geological 
History, the topographical features, and the climate of our island ; and in them 
Dr. Praeger shows how these causes were all-important in the development of 
the present flora. 
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The character of a country’s flora, generally speaking, can better be shown 
by comparison with that of neighbouring lands, and in the case of Ireland it is 
of course, natural to make comparisons with the British flora. Dr. Praeger 
has gone further than this, however, and, unlike previous authors, gives the 
European and universal distributions of a large number of the more interesting 
Irish species. Another new aspect which he brings into prominence is that of 
Ecology—plant associations. This is a comparatively modern study, which has 
been kept in the background too long. To merely record the interesting and 
rare species found in a certain district gives but the haziest idea of the nature of 
the particular flora there. A detailed list showing the dominant species, and the 
comparative rarity, or otherwise, of the other plants in, for example, a particular 
marsh, is of infinitely greater value, especially to the botanist unable to actually 
visit that marsh. 

The major portion of the work consists of the ‘ Topographical Section ’—a 
short description of every district in Ireland, with details of the more interesting 
plants to be found there. The districts are arranged primarily under counties, 
but with due regard to the natural features ; which are fully described. There 
are also hints for the visiting botanist, who may wish to stay in the district, and 
mention of features of Archaeological interest. In this part of the book, Dr. 
Praeger uses to full advantage his gift of being able to condense a full clear 
description into a few short sentences. Here, also, one is impressed by his intimate 
knowledge of every part of the country. Inspired, no doubt, by his ‘ love of 
little islands ’—which he confesses in his book ‘ Beyond Soundings,’—he has 
visited nearly every one of the numerous islands round our shores, and in our 
lakes. The flora of those which have not been touched by human influence 
gives us a very interesting record of truly native plants—always a difficult matter 
to settle with certainty. A census list of all plants found in Ireland, botanically 
arranged, shows the distribution of each plant in the 4o districts into which he 
has divided the country. A system of cross-referencing is a very useful inclusion, 
and there are comprehensive lists, showing the ‘make-up’ of various plant 
associations. The book, as its name implies, is written particularly for the 
botanist, but it must be appreciated by everybody interested in the natural history 
of our island, though the entire exclusion of the English or common plant names, 
must make it rather difficult for those unfamiliar with the botanical names, to 
follow. It was almost a necessity to leave these out, however, as the book is 
already so bulging with information, and much valuable space would have been 
taken up. Dr. Praeger intends the book to be compact enough for use in the 
field, so the matter of bulk is important. 


* * * * 


“THE CRITERION.” A Quarterly Review. Edited by T. S. Eliot. July, 1935. 
Faber & Faber, Ltd., 24 Russell Square, London. Price, 30/— per annum. 


__ This number of The Criterion, contains a translation of ‘‘ Mandookya Upan- 
ishad ” by Shri Porohit Swami, with an introductory comment by Mr. W. B. 
Yeats. There is a sentence in the introduction that reads, “ Forty years ago 
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my closest friend planned a walk through Ireland,.... . that he might preach 
the return of those ancient gods that seemed a part of the soil and the blood. 
Alarmed for his life... .. I brought him to Sir Horace Plunkett who made 
him a successful organizer of co-operative banks.” Literary people in Ireland 
will know to whom Mr. Yeats refers, and will be inclined to question the assumption 
' of direction in the destiny of his friend. Further, in this number under the title 
“A Commentary,” by the Editor, Mr. T. S. Eliot, there is a congratulatory 
article about Mr. Yeats and his work, written from the standpoint of a critic 
principally interested in English literature. That Mr. Eliot is an outsider so 
far as Irish matters are concerned may be judged from his remark that ‘‘ the 
Abbey Theatre kept poetry in the theatre.’’ Other articles are rather heavy 
reading, but there is a poem by Frederic Prokosch, which reveals a genuine impulse, 
and a solemn story by Mr. T. O. Beachcroft which is well-handled. The numerous 
reviews of current literature, which occupy about one-half of the Magazine, 
are of outstanding excellence, and would in themselves amply justify the existence 
of The Criterion. 


TRANSITION. 

On the outside cover it is simply called, ‘“‘ Transition, 1934-1935, edited 
by Eugene Jolas.”” Inside it is much more complicated :—“ Transition, An 
Intercontinental Workshop for Vertigralist Transmutation, edited by Eugene 
Jolas, July, 1935, No. 23.” The Publishers are, The Servire Press, Rietzanger- 
laan 15, The Hague, Holland. The Agents in Great Britain, Faber & Faber, 
24 Russell Square, London. The price: for 4 copies f 8.75, or equivalent in 
foreign currency. So much for the commercial aspect of the undertaking without 
which nothing can exist in this mundane sphere. 

Now turn to the page labelled “ Contents.’”’ We have here a general title 
“ VERTIGRAL,’ and underneath sub-titles, such as “‘ Paramyths,”’ “‘ Little 
Mantic Almageste,” “‘ Hypnologues,” ‘‘ Three Romantic-Mystic Texts,” and 
finally the words, apparently referring to nothing, at the bottom, just “ Trans- 
mutation Vertigraliste.”” Another section in the ‘‘ Contents” is titled “ James 
Joyce and his New Work.” And succeeding that “‘ Mutation in Language.” 

I have tried James Joyce, and find him at his old tricks, bewildering European 
literary people with Dublin slang. He writes of ‘‘ Ser Artur Ghinis,”’ and expounds 
the reference as follows, ‘‘ Foamous homely brew, bebattled by bottle, gageure 
de guegerre.”” Just a drunk Dubliner with a nodding acquaintance with French, 
such as live by the Liffey’s banks. : 

In “ Inquiry about the malady of language,” one comes across something 
that the brain can grip, though there is still a slight suspicion of the Mental Sana- 
torium about it. Mr. Jolas asks two questions about language. And invites 
many people to answer them. The questions are: (1) Do you believe that, 
in the present world-crisis, the Revolution of Language is necessary to hasten 
the re-integration of the human personality ? (2) Do you envisage this possibility 
through a re-adaptation of existing words, or do you favour a revolutionary 
creation of new words? And the strange thing is that he has got a whole series 
of really interesting answers to these queries, I was particularly interested 
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in the answer of Raja Rao, who quoted from A.E.’s “ Candle of Vision,” on this 
subject. Rate 

“ Transition ”’ is full of vitality, and though a bit on the odd side, is a revel- 
ation of the curious currents moving at present through sub-conscious psychology. 
This remark may not be very exact, but it is quite in keeping with the general 
tone of the ‘“ Transition” writers. 


To the Editor of ‘‘THE DUBLIN MAGAZINE.” 


SIR, 

I have read with much pleasure Professor Mario M. Rossi’s letter entitled ‘“‘ Night on 
the Continent ” in your issue July-September, 1935. Above all I agree with this passage : 

“Fiction and Poetry give to philosophers their world-wide renown. We already saw 
this process with Nietzsche in the last decade of the nineteenth century: all literary men 
fell for Nietzsche and understood him in such a way as to render it impossible for the earnest 
philosopher to deal honestly with him. Only to-day Nietzsche is reaching to a certain philo- 
sophical consequence, because literature has grown tired of him.’’ 

This remark about the abuse of Nietzsche by literary men, above all by the Germans in 
the nineteenth, is quite true. True likewise is the observation, that Nietzsche, if not in England, 
then abroad, is being taken more seriously than formerly. The question however is—by 
whom : and apart from the Russians, who have banned his books from their universities, I 
can see no one, who deals honestly with him, one way or the other. 

The fact is: Nietzsche has escaped the frying-pan of Literature only in order to jump 
into the fire of Politics. 

As you are aware, Sir, there is now a whole nation, and one which Mr. Rossi thinks the 
philosophical “‘ par excellence,’’ claiming Nietzsche as the Patron Saint of its latest experi- 
ment, to wit: The Third Realm. To make confusion worse confounded, politicians of other 
nations take up the German War-Cry and actually now think Germany not inspired, but 
infuriated by Nietzsche : so did Sir Herbert Samuel in his speech before the House of Commons, 
March 21st, when he stated that the Germans were actually, as in War-times, under the 
influence of their evil Genius Friedrich Nietzsche . . . . Not one of the ‘“‘ Patres conscripti ’’ 
dissented, and a letter of protest, which I sent to the Times (that had reported the speech in 
full) never saw the light (or enlightened the darkness) of the day. 

Is it necessary to say that Nietzsche has nothing to do with Literature and Politics, at 
least not directly ? That his ‘‘ Truth ’’ is not meant for “‘ the flies of the Market Place,’’ but 
is a Truth “ which only stealeth into fine ears’’? All Truth, of course, as Nietzsche says, 
has to be presented or represented one day, and these actors, these representers people call 
“ great men’’ . . . . But what, if these actors recite a part they have not the least inkling 
of ?. Or if their critics, gloriously ignorant of the part, condemn its author for his “ evil 
influence ’’ ? 

_ A true friend of Nietzsche, if asked whether he liked Nietzsche to be taken seriously by 
Literature or Politics, could only answer with Shakespeare : “‘ A plague on both your houses ! ”’ 

And Nietzsche himself, I am sure, if he could reappear here again and become aware of the 

abuse of his name by a Hitler or a Samuel, would at once ask to be taken back to his “‘ maison 


rien considering it a saner place than the great lunatic asylum, called the world of 
ay. 


I am, Sir, etc., 


OSCAR LEVY, 
Editor of the authorised English trans- 


lation of Nietzsche’s works, 
Villa de 1’Oasis, Route de Fréjus, 


Cannes-La Bocca, 
France, July 22nd, 1935, 


